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INTRODUCTION 


By Irene Hentschel 

One of the happiest and most exciting productions with which I have 
been associated was Time and the Conways and I envy all those who 
are about to have the thrill of approaching this play for the first time. 
For me it was an unforgettable experience, and one that was shared by 
all who took part in the first performance at the Duchess Theatre in 
1937 ; it was, too, an experience that I am sure has been enjoyed by the 
many who have since played in it; they are many, for it has been played 
with great success in practically every country. I certainly know that 
it is true of those who have appeared in British Repertory and Amateur 
Companies; it has been proved to me so often by the replies to my 
question, “What is your favourite part?” Nine times out of ten the 
answer, without hesitation, is a character from Time and the Conways. 

I had the additional pleasure of being asked by the author, before 
the play was written, if I would produce it (quite the most gratifying 
compliment that has ever been paid to me in the theatre) ; and when the 
first draft was handed to me a month later I had the extraordinary 
sensation of reading an entirely new play and seeing it in my mind's 
eye as vividly as if it were already a finished production on the stage. 
This odd flash (almost a feeling of having been there before) helped to 
overcome my diffidence at the thought of dealing with such an 
unfamiliar and complex subject as John Dunne’s Time Theory. 
Fortunately J. B. Priestley’s play is as much about the “Conways” 
as “Time”, or perhaps Priestley has just skilfully simplified the 
Fourth Dimensional theories so as not to alarm those of us who do not 
possess mathematical minds. At any rate, the unusual method of 
jumping twenty years ahead to the second Act and back again to the 
third presented, surprisingly, few difficulties either to the company 
or to me. On the contrary we found that the playing of Act II, with 
its bitter, heart-breaking feeling of frustration, enriched the players 

when they came to Act III and gave them an emotional quality and an 
understanding that was invaluable. 

We proved this by rehearsing the play in the straightforward time 
sequence (it had seemed easier to memorise the lines that way), but 
oddly enough, even at the earlier rehearsals, we always found that 
something was lacking in the spirit and emotion of Act III, both 
from the actor’s view-point and mine in the empty stalls. The proposal 
scene for instance, between Robin and Joan, gains a poignancy 
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which it can never have unless it is preceded by a glimpse of their 
married life in Act II. 


Joan: Robin, it’s terribly serious, you know. 

Robin: Oh — yes — don’t think I don’t feel that, too. But that’s 
no reason why we shouldn’t enjoy ourselves. 

Joan {crying out): No, no, no, let’s be happy for ever and ever. 


Without the audience’s knowledge of what is in store for them this 
might seem rather a flat httle scene, but coming where it does, every 
syllable, pause, and comma has a dramatic significance. It is the same 
with each clash of temperament between the other members of the 
family. The hostiUty bom of jealousy between -Madge and her 
mother, Hazel’s fear of her husband and his contempt for her and old 
Mrs. Conway's disappointment in her children. All feeling of suspense 
and drama would be lost if we knew exactly how this had come about. 

What is the secret that gives Time and the Conways its magnetic 
quality? All those who have played in it develop a love for it that is 
almost maternal. Those of us who were associated with the ori^nal 
production became positively fanatical in the wish that the audience 
would share our feelings. “Maternal” is the only word I can think of 
which will, in any way, describe our state of mind. This was a mixture 
of possessiveness and pride, together with a frightful anxiety lest 
Priestley's child (and by this time we were all god-parents too!) 

should not be fully appreciated by the audience. 

Up to a point these are quite normal reactions for a Producer to 

have for any new play that is in process of being brought to fife, but on 
this occasion the symptoms were far more acute than usual and were 
shared by every member of the company. Surprisingly, because as a 
rule actors are inchned to wear “blinkers” so far as the play as a whole 
is concerned and only worry unceasingly (and possibly rightly) about 
their own individual share in it. But during these rehearsals it was 
difierent ; we must make the audienee love this family of Conways and 
we must make them share the sense of exhilaration which the play 
brings in freeing us from the fear that Time is a tyrant and is trying 


^^nhink^that this is roughly what we were feeUng durmg those weeks 

before the opening night. But we need not have worned; our wishes 

were certainly reahsed beyond expectation on the 

critics and audience were exceptionally enthusiastic and found in t e 

play all that Priestley had put there of tenderness and 

Lmedy and tragedy, with the Time Theory (that was so inchned to 

cause alarm) holding the play together and givmg it a special dramatic 

quality of its own. 
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There are many, I am sure, who share my memory of the beautiful 
Act n curtain. It has for me to-day, as it had the very first time I read 
it, an impact in its very quietness that is.illuminating and exciting. 

Alan : . . . You know, I believe half our trouble now is because 
we think Time’s ticking away our lives. That’s why we snatch and 
grab and hurt each other. 

Kay : As if we were all in a panic on a sinking ship. 

Alan: Yes, like that. 

Kay: But you don’t do those things — bless you! 

Alan : I think it’s easier not to — if you take the long view. 

Kay: As if we’re — immortal beings. 

Alan: Yes, and in for a tremendous adventure, 

{He goes out. Kay, comforted but still brooding goes to the window 
and stands looking out, with head raised,') 

A decade seems to have passed since these lines were written, and 
another war has shattered us, but the scene to-day seems to have an 
even greater significance. The expression on Jean Forbes-Robertson’s 
face, the sudden flash of hope in her eyes as she listened to Raymond 
Huntley (as Alan) explaining so very gently his philosophy of living, 
is something I shall never forget. 

The artists in this scene have no opportunity for “big” acting; no 
sudden movements, no telling gestures are required, just a complete 
sincerity and a belief in what they are doing. There must be a tremen- 
dous feeling of companionship and, on Kay’s side, the ability to relax 
completely and allow the sensation of solace and exhilaration roused 
by Alan’s quiet belief to flow gently through her. Not an easy task 
for either of the artists, and not acting in the conventional meaning of 
the term, but as Jean Forbes-Robertson in London, and Jessica Tandy 
in New York and the many others who have played Kay have dis- 
covered, how stimulating and rewarding ! 

There are many different methods of staging a play. I am inclined 

to regret that the title “Producer” has been replaced to-day by the 

more formal and austere sounding “Director”. (In America it is usual 

for the manager who is financially responsible for presenting the play 

to be known as the “Producer”. In order to avoid confusion this 

practice has been followed here and the film term “Director” is now 

more or less generaUy used to describe the individual who is engaged 
to stage a play.) ^ 

However, the word may be misleading. To me, it conjures up the 
pictme of an aloof mdividual driving a team; this is necessary, no 
doubt, for a big spectacular drama with crowd scenes and mass 
movements, but it is dangerous, in my opinion, for a play that deals 
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primarily with human relationships. Each individual has his or her 
own way of expressing emotion and it is not easy for a sensitive actor 
to let his feelings flow naturally unless he is relaxed and uninhibited. 
To worry him with an upward or downward inflection at an early 
rehearsal or to insist that he takes three steps and turn to the left on a 
given line, while he is still struggling to feel and to understand the 
words, can, I believe, do irreparable damage to the ultimate and 
finished performance. 

Where one actor needs a quick walk to help him to release his 
feelings another can achieve it by standing quite still. One actress may 
need the back of a chair to clutch to help her to control her tears, 
while another can stand rigid with clasped hands. I believe very 
strongly that it does not matter how an effect is achieved (and there 
are always a dozen different methods) so long as it is based on the 
personality of the player. Jean Forbes-Robertson, for instance, hated 
moving on the stage. She had to be cajoled and coaxed out of a chair, 
Jessica Tandy on the contrary had a much more quick-silver tempera- 
ment. But in their different ways each played Kay superbly. It would 
have been no help to the play or to the individual performances if I 
had insisted that they conformed to a set pattern. That is why I have 
found that to “produce”, to “blend”, or best of all to “co-operate , is 
the wisest method when dealing with a play of emotions. It is a . 

slower process, but the result is more permanent. 

In Time and the Conways co-operation was definitely our key-word. 
Rarely have I worked in the theatre so harmoniously and easily. 
Thanks to the skill of the writing every line expressed exactly what the 
author wished the character to think and feel. I do not remember 
anyone asking to have a word changed and that is a surprismg 
memory, because few rehearsals go through to the day of production 

without a certain amount of re-writing and blue pencilling. 

The first and third acts are the most tricky from the technical angle. 
The charades and all the business of dressing-up are complicated to 
rehearse. Each garment must look as if it is 

I'actly the right spot for the next speaker to find the fi-ng of he 

lines will go wrong and the result will be an Charade 

long to have the opportunity of re-producing the difficult Charade 

scene To-day I would try and simplify it. I look back on the 

production of this scene with some shame and 

all enjoyed ourselves too much, so losing some of the 1‘nes m the fun 
we had ! Perhaps Priestley will give me the chance of puttin, this 

" The" pany sounds of merriment were another 

olT” are more of a nightmare for the Stage Manager than the Producer. 
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The unseen people responsible for them are inclined to get too 
hilarious as time goes on and it is difficult for them, if they are laughing 
merrily, to hear the lines spoken on the stage. The danger is that they 
will shout through them and drown them. We found that almost a 
second play — with dialogue, laughs, clinking of glasses, pouring out of 
drinks and odd snatches of piano playing and singing — must seem to 
go on practically all the time ; but on no account must it overlap the 
lines b^g spoken on the stage. As those responsible for the “noises 
off” had to be placed fairly far away, they could not hear what was 
happening on the stage and we found the only way to control their 
exuberance was to have someone acting as a kind of conductor and 
standing where she could hear both the dialogue on the stage and the 
“noises off” and then point to the various “sounds” as their cues 
came, i.e., (1) three bars of piano playing, (2) laughs, (31 clatter of 
glasses, etc., etc. It was a jig-saw puzzle and it needed hours of time 
to dove-tail it perfectly. But I tWk the result was worth it. No 
member of the audience so far as I can remember found it distracting 
or even noticed it at all; and that is the highest compliment that can 
be paid to unseen “noises off”. 

The realistic domestic play is one of the most difficult to produce. 
It looks so simple, there are no highly coloured moments, no flam- 
boyant speeches. It is easier to get a quick theatrical effect with a 
shouting mob against a backcloth showing a fiery sunset than to 
suggest the dramatic conflict that exists in the picture of an exhausted, 
frustrated woman correcting school essays, filling her fountain pen 
and letting the audience know that her heart is breaking. 

It is better I think with Time and the Conways to have a young cast, 
because so much depends on getting a true feeling of youth and 
optimism in the first and third acts. I have seen the Conways played 
by very young students and although the average age was only 
eighteen years they gave an enchanting performance and created an 
excellent illusion of maturity in the second act. I have been told, too, 
that a particularly beautiful production with a youthful company' 
was given in Vienna in 1946 at the Josefstadt Theatre. I regret very 
much that I did not see this performance. 

Both Jean Forbes-Robertson and Jessica Tandy, who played Kay 
in London and New York, relied on the simplest changes of make-up 
to suggest the passing years. The hair was brushed back neatly and 
the colour taken out of the cheeks and lips ; a lower voice was used 
and shghtly slower movements. Hazel, played in London by Rosemary 
Scott and m New York by Hazel Terry, added rather more colour to 
the cheeks and Ups to give the effect of being fashionably made up • 
by weaMg too many furs and jewellery and by using a drawUng 
accent they both suggested very poignantly the wealthy, disillusioned 
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and frightened woman who had replaced the gay, golden girl of the 
first act. Madge, we found, needed a slightly more ageing make-up, 
and both Molly Rankin (London) and Joan Henley (New York) 
mixed some strands of grey hair with their own. Wherever possible it is 
always wiser to avoid wearing wigs. For an amateur production when 
only one or two performances are given, I would always suggest 
powdering the hair. It is much softer and does not give the top-heavy 
effect of a wig. Lining the face to suggest wrinkles is another dan- 
gerous practice and I always advise against it. The right mental process 
wliich automatically slows down the movements and produces a 
flatter note in the voice together with very httle make-up is a much 
safer and more subtle method. 

Although Time and the Conways has a sad and sometimes a harsh 
quality there is never any feeling of defeatism in the play. On the 
contrary, if the players have given sincere and simple performances, 
when the curtain falls, the audience is comforted by the conviction 
that notliing in life is really lost; the good as well as the bad moments 
are still there, both the sunny and the stormy days, and we are grateful 
to Priestley for reminding us of this in Alan’s quotation from Blake: 

“Man was made for joy and woe 
And when this we rightly know 
Safely through the world we go.” 


ACT I 


There is a party at the Conways, this autumn evening of \9\9, but we 
cannot see it, only hear it. All we can see at first is the light from the 
hall coming through the curtained archway on the right of the room, 
and a little red firelight on the other side. But we can hear young 
voices chattering and laughing and singing, the sharp little explosion 
of a cracker or two, and a piano playing popular music of that 
period. After a moment or two, a number of voices begin to sing the 
tune we hear on the piano. It is all very jolly indeed. 

Then we hear a girl's voice {it is Hazel Conway’s) calling, loud and 
clear; ‘'Mother, where shall we put them?" The voice that replies, 
further off, can only be Mrs. Conway’s, and she says: “In the back 
room. Then we'll act out here." To this. Hazel, who is obviously 
very excited, screams: “Yes, marvellous !" and then calls to some- 
body still further away, probably upstairs: “Carol — in the back 
room." 

And now Hazel dashes in, switching on the light. We see at once that 
she is a tall, golden young creature, dressed in her very best for this 
party. She is carrying an armful of old clothes, hats, and odds and 
ends, all the things that happy people used to dress up in for charades. 
The room looks very cosy, although it has no doorway, only the 
large curtained archway on the right. At the back is a window with 
a step up to it, and a cushioned seat. The curtains are drawn. On 
the left is a fireplace or an anthracite stove, glowing red. There are 
several small bookcases against or in the walls, some pieces of fairly 
good furniture, including a round table and a small bureau, and 
some passable pictures. It is obviously one of those nondescript 
rooms, used by the family far more than the drawing-room is, and 
variously called the Back Room, the Morning Room, the School- 
room, the Nursery, the Blue, Brown or Red Room. This might 
easily have been called the Red Room, for in this light it seems to 
range from pink to plum colour, and it makes a fine cosy setting for 
the girls in their party dress. 

Another one has arrived, while PIazel is dumping her charade things on a 
round settee in the middle of the room. This is Carol, the youngest 
of the Conways— perhaps sixteen— and now terrifically excited, 
breathless, and almost tottering beneath a load of charade stuff, 
including a cigar-box gloriously filled with old false whiskers and 
noses, spectacles, and what not. With all the reckless haste of a 

1 
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child she bangs down all this stuff, and starts to talk, although she 
has no breath left. And now — after adding that Carol is an 
enchanting young person — we can leave them to explain themselves. 

Carol {gasping but triumphant)-. Fvc found — the box — with all the 
false whiskers and things in 

Hazel {triumphantly): I knew it hadn't been thrown aw'ay. 

Carol: Nobody’d dare to throw it aw'ay. {Holds it out, with lid 
open.) Look ! (Hazel makes a grab at it.) Don't snatch ! 

Hazel {not angrily): Well, 1 must look, mustn’t I, idiot? {They both, 
like children, eagerly explore the contents of the box.) Bags I this one. 
{She fishes out a large drooping moustache.) Oo — and this ! {Fishes out 
very bulbous false nose.) 

Carol {an unselfish creature): All right, but don’t take all the good 
ones, Hazel. Kay and Madge will want some. I think Kay ought to 
have first choice. After all, it’s her birthday — and you know how she 
adores charades. Mother won’t want any of these because she’d rather 
look grand, wouldn’t she? Spanish or Russian or something. What 
arc you doing? 

Hazel has turned aside to fasten on the nose and moustache, and 
now has managed it, though they are not very secure. She now turns 
round. 

Hazel {in deep voice): Good morning, good mormng. 

Carol {with a scream of delight): Mr. Pennyman! You know, 
Hazel, at the paper shop ? The one who hates Lloyd George and wags 
his head very slowly all the time he tells you Lloyd George is no good. 
Do Mr. Pennyman, Hazel. Go on. 

Hazel {in her ordinary voice, incongruous) : I couldn’t, Carol. I ve 
only seen him about twice. 1 never go to the paper shop. 

Alan looks in, grinning when he sees Hazel. He is a shy, quiet, 
young man, in his earlier twenties, who can have a slight stammer. 
He is dressed, rather carelessly, in ordinary clothes. Carol turns 

and sees him. 

Carol: Alan, come in, and don’t let the others see. {As he doe^) 
Isn’t she exactly hke Mr. Pennyman at the paper shop, the one who 

hates Lloyd George? 

Alan {grinning shyly) : She is— a bit. 

Hazel {in a fantastic deep voice) : “I hate Lloyd George. 

Alan : No, he doesn’t talk hke that. Hazel. 

' Carol; Not the least httle bit. YLq SQ.ys {with a rather good imitation 

of a thick, semi-educated man's voice): “I’ll tell you what it is— Mis 
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COTway— that there Lloyd George— they’re going to be shorry they 
ever put ’im where they did — ^shee?” 

Alan (grinning): Yes, that’s him. Vei7 good, Carol. 

Carol (excitedly) : I think I ought to be an actress. They said at 
school I was the best Shylock they’d ever had. 

Hazel (taking off the nose and moustache): You can have these if 
you like, CaroL 

Carol (taking them): Are you sure you don’t want them? I don’t 
think you ought to dress up as a silly man because you’re so pretty. 
Perhaps I could wear these and do Mr. Pennyman. Couldn’t we bring 
him into the third syllable somehow? Instead of a general. I think 
we’ve had ^ough generals. 

Alan : We have. Ask Kay to work in Mr. Pennyman instead. 

Hazel: Kay ought to be here now, planning everything. 

Alan : She’s coming in. Mother told me to tell you not to make too 
much of a mess in here. 

Carol: You must have a mess with charades. It’s part of it. 

Hazel: And just wait till mother starts dressing up. She makes 
more mess than anybody. (To Alan.) I hope some of the old ones 
are going now. Are they? 

Alan: Yes. 

Hazel: It’s much more fun without them. And mother daren’t let 
herself go while they’re still here. Tell Kay and Madge to come in, 
Alan. 

Alan: Right. 

Goes out. The two girls begin turning the clothes over. Hazel 
picks out some old-fashioned women's things and holds them up or 
against herself. 

^ Hazel: Look at these! Could you believe people ever wore such 
ridiculous thin gs? 

Carol: I can just remember mother in that, can’t you? 

Hazel: Of course I can, infant ! 

Carol (more soberly, looking at man's old-fashioned shooting or 
Norfolk coat): That was Daddy’s, wasn’t it? 

Hazel: Yes. I believe he wore it— that very holiday. 

Carol: Perhaps we ought to put it away. 

Hazel: I don’t think mother would mind— now, 

C^ol: Ym she would. And I know I would. I don’t want 
anybody to dress up and be funny in the coat father wore just before 
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he was drowned. {She has now folded the coat, and puts it on the 
window-seat. Then, as she returns.) I wonder if it’s very horrible being 
drowned. 

Hazel {impatiently): Oh, don’t start that all over again, Carol. 
Don’t you remember how you used to go on asking that — until 
mother was furious? 

Carol; Yes — but I was only a kid then. 

Hazel: Well, now that you tliink you aren't a kid any longer, just 
stop it. 

Carol; It was the coat that made me remember. You see. Hazel, 
to be talking and laugliing and all Jolly, just the same as usual — and 
then, only half an hour afterwards— to be drowned— it’s so horrible. 

It seemed awfully quick to us — but perhaps to him, there in the water, 

it may have seemed to take ages 

Hazel; Oh, stop it, Carol. Just w’hen w'e’re having some fun. 
Why do you? 

Carol: I don’t know. But don’t you often feel hke that? Just 
when everything is very jolly and exciting, I suddenly think of some- 
thing awfully serious, sometimes horrible- hke Dad drowning — or 
that little mad boy I once saw with the huge head— or that old man 
who walks in the Park with that great lump growing out of his 

Hazel {stopping her ears): No, I’m not hstening. I m not hstening. 

Carol; They pop up right in the middle of the jolly stuff, you know-. 
Hazel. It happens to Kay, too. So it must be in the family— a bit. 

Enter Madge. She is a year or two older tium Hazel, not so 

pretty and a far more serious and responsible person. She has been 

to Girton, and already done a little teaching, and you feel all this in 
her brisk, decided, self-confident manner. She is, too, an earnest 

enthusiast. , 

Madge- You found them? Good. {Looks over the things ) I didn t 

think we’d have so many old things left. Mother ought to have given 
them away. , , o 

Hazel- I’m glad she didn’t. Besides, who’d have had them? 

Madge: Lots of people would have been glad of them. You nevtu 
reahse. Hazel, how wretchedly poor most people are. It just doesn t 

occur to you, does it? 

Hazel {not crossly) : Don’t be schoolmistressy, Madge. 

Carol {who is trying things on, turning to point at Madge impishly ) . 

Has Gerald Thornton arrived ? 

Madge : As a matter of fact, he has— a few mmutes ago. 
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Carol {triumphantly) : I knew it. I could see it in your eye, Madge. 

Madge: Don’t be absurd. He’s brought another man with him, a 
new client of his, who’s desperately anxious to know this family. 

Hazel: So he ought to be. Nice? 

Madge: Oh — a funny little man. 

Carol {dancing about)'. That’s just what we want — a funny little 
man. Perfect for charades. 

Madge : No, not that kind. In fact, he probably hasn’t any sense of 
humour. Very shy, so far, and terrified of mother. Very much the 
little busiuess man, I should think. 

Carol: Is he a profiteer — ^like the ones in Punch"! 

Madge : He looks as if he might be, some day. His name’s Ernest 
Beevers. 

Hazel {giggling): What a silly name! I’m sorry for his wife, if he 
has one. 


Madge: I gather he hasn’t. Look here, we ought to be starting. 
{Enter Kay, whose twenty-first birthday party this is. An intelligent, 
sensitive girl, who need not be as pretty as Hazel. She has a sheet of 
paper.) Kay, we ought to be starting. 

Kay: I know. The others are coming. {Begins rooting among the 

things.) Some good costumes here, ladies. Oo — look! {She has 

fished out some absurd old-fashioned woman's cape, cloak or coat, and 

hat, and throws them on ridiculously, then stands apart and strikes absurd 

melodramatic attitude and speaks in false stilted tone.) One moment. 

Lord What’s-your-name. If I am discovered here, who will believe 

that my purpose in coming here to-night — visiting your— er— rooms — 

er una9companied— was solely to obtain the— er papers— that will 

enable me to clear — er — my husband’s name, the name of a man who 

asked nothing better than the — er privilege of serving his 

country— and ours too. Lord Thingumtibob— one who— that is— to 

whom {In ordinary tone.) No, I’m getting all tied up. You know, 

we ought to have had a scene like that, all grand and dramatic and full 
of papers. 

Madge: Well, what are we to have? 


Hazel {coolly) : I’ve forgotten the word. 

{indignantly): Hazel, you’re the limitl And we spent hours 
working it out ! 

Hazel: I didn’t. Only you and Kay, just because you fancy 
yourselves as budding authoresses and actresses, 

• The word— idiot !— is Pwjj'j/oo/. Puss. See Foot 

Then the whole word. 


6 TIME AND THE CONWAYS ACT I 

Madge; I think four scenes are too many. And they’U easily guess 

« 

Kay- That doesn't matter. It makes them happy if they guess it. 

Carol {rather solemnly) ; The great thing is-to dress up. 

Enter Mrs Conway. She is a charming woman in her middle 
forties very nicely dressed, with an easy, vivacious manner. 

Zre . miy „,an ,he o,^rs W be I 

c ...... 

things on.) 

Hazel (to Kay); What did I teU you? 

Mrs. C specm-fond ./Hazel)-. Wha, did you teU her, 

““hazel: I told Kay. whatever she arranged, you'd insist on doing 

your Spanish turn. 

K "■■'it dirn-ttrinto the scenes I'd though, of. that's all. 

M^s.- C try U.V. r ““tb°i;7Sg Dr^&Sd'^s 

S*- tJrre. xir-rn 

it s^Jtised dS=p”“ot:^. - - — 

and leggings. , doesn’t she? Rather like a 

Kay ; She looks quite queer out of them, doesn 
female impersonator. 

r;.“ s?r “a's " 

really a kind of witch. 

CAROL (/.npp./>-): l-m to be ‘he old 

two daughters who .e 
visiting her- . that temhle 

-Er S?a?S,r nr-;. » . 

Spanish daughter, you see. 
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Kay {resignedly)-. She didn’t have a Spanish daughter, but I 
suppose it doesn’t matter. 

Mrs. C.: Not in the least. Nobody cares. And then I think I’d 
better not appear in the others, because I suppose you’ll be wanting 
me to sing afterwards, 

Kay: Of course. But I’d put you down for two more. Madge and 
Joan Helford will have to do those. 

Mrs. C. : What a pity Robin isn’t here! You know, Madge, he 
wrote and said he might be demobbed any day now, and it seems such 
a shame just to miss Kay’s party. Robin loves parties. He’s like me. 
Your father never cared for them much. Suddenly, right in the 
middle, just when everything was getting along, he’d want to be quiet— 
and take me into a comer and ask me how much longer people were 

staying— just when they were beginning to enjoy themselves. I never 
could imderstand that. 


Kay: lean. I’ve often felt like that. 

Mrs. C. : But why, dear, why ? It isn’t sensible. If you’re having a 
party, you’re having a party. 

:^Y {earnestly): Yes, it isn’t that. And it isn’t that you suddenly 
dishke the people. But you feel— at least I do, and I suppose that’s 
What father felt too — you feel, quite suddenly, that it isn’t real enough 
—and you want something to be real. Do you see. Mother? 

Mrs. C. : No I don’t, my dear. It sounds a little morbid to me. 
Dut your father could be quite morbid sometimes — you mightn’t think 
so, but he could— and I suppose you take after him. 

^Y {very gravely): Do you think that sometimes, in a mysterious 
sort of way, he knew‘1 

<iear? Look at 

Hazel, doesnt she look rather sweet? I can remember where I first 
wore those things. Absurd! Knew ivAa/? 

what was going to happen to him. You know, Alan 
aid t^t some of the men he knew who were killed in the trenches 

see round the comer — into the future. 

^s.C.(ea«7y): You have the most extraordinary ideas You must 

Kay. Yes, Mother. Very happy, 

then. I want you to have a lovely birth- 

over ^ ^ be happy again, now that the horrible war’s aU 

er and people are sensible again, and Robin and Alan are auite safe 
I forgot to ask-did Robin send you anything, Kay ? ^ 
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Kay; No. 1 didn’t expect him to. 

Mrs. C.; Oh— but that isn't like Robin, you know, Kay. He’s a 
most generous boy, much too generous really. Now that may mean he 
thinks he's coming home very soon. 

Enter Alan with Joan Helford, who is Hazel’s and the 
same age, pretty and rather foolish. 

Kay; Alan, tell them we’re beginning — and it’s three syllables. 

Alan goes. 

Joan ; I think you all look marvellous. I’m rotten at this, you know, 

Kay, Don’t say I didn’t warn you. 

Kay- Now then Carol, you start. And remember, only say “Puss” 

once. Don’t you two say it-only Carol. (Alan remr/ir. Carol gow 
out— and there can be the sound of distant laughing and clapping.) 
Good old Carol. Now then— you two. {Almost pushes them oJJ.) 
Now the next syllable is 5.7. So I thought it wouldn’t be cheating loo 
badly if we called that “sy”. Y’know, Cockney— I sy, Bert. So this 
is an East End scene. Madge, you’re the old mother. 

Madge {who has started putting on very droll shabby clothes)-. Yes, 1 

remembered. 

Alan ; What am 1 ? If or get . 

Kay; You’re Bert. Just put something silly on. Is there anything 

here you can wear, Joan? 

During following dialogue, they all dress up. 

Joan ■ I was in London last week, staying with my uncle, and we 
went ^o thl thLlre three times. We saw Tilly of Bloomsbury 
Cinderella Man and Kissing Time. I liked Cinderella ^^«^est Owen 
Narcs, y’know. I thought Robin was coming home soon. 

A Y • He 1S« 

Joan; He’s an officer, isn’t he? You weren’t an officer, were you. 

No, I a lanc-corporal. One stripe, ytoow. Nothing at 

^^Joan ; Didn’t you want to be anything better than that ? 

Alan; No. „ 

Kay ; Alan has no ambition at aU. Have you, my pe 

Alan : Not much. What are you 

JOAN ■ If 1 were a man. I’d want to be very 
doinrnow, Alan? Somebody said you were at the Town HaU. 

Aijt: lam. In the Rate Office. Just a clerk, y know. 

Joan; Isn’t it dull? 
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Alan: Yes. 

Kay: Alan never minds being dull. I believe he has tremendous 
long adventures inside his head that nobody knows an5^hing about. 

Joan: Hazel says you’ve started to write another novel, Kay. Have 
you? 

'KA'f (rather curtly)'. Yes. 

Joan: I don’t know how you can — mean, I think I’d be all right 
once I’d started properly— but I can’t see how you start. What did 
you do with the last one? 

Kay: Burnt it. 

Joan: Why? 

Kay : It was putrid. 

Joan : But wasn’t that an awful waste of time ? 

Kay: Yes, I suppose so. 

Alan: Still, look at the time you and I waste, Joan. 

Joan: Oh— no— I’m always doing something. Even though I 
haven’t to go to the canteen any more, I’m always busy. (Madge, who 
has withdrawn herself a little, now laughs.) Why do you laugh, Madge? 

Madge: Can’t a girl laugh? 

Joan (humbly): You always did laugh at me, Madge. I suppose 
because I’m not clever, like you. 

HApL returns, letting in noise— laughing and clapping— from 
outside. a j 

HAza: Well, you can imagine what happened. Mother let herself 
go, and of course it became all Spanish. I don’t believe they’ll ever 
remember hearmg “puss” mentioned. What are you supposed to be 


HoMi (hopefully): A sort of Coster girl. 

Hazel: You look a sort of general mess. Oh — (to KayI Carol 
SwJd of - for 

Kay: How c^ she? If it’s soldiers drilling, you can’t have Mr 

another soldier— and get Gerald 
Thorton or somebody to be a general, 

C«oi: Mother-, still on. GoUyl-ifs baking being an old witeh. 
rJ' ™ P™!™™ to the third syllable? 
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Kay; All right. But he’ll have to be a soldier. Just joined up, you 
see. 

Enter Mrs. C. very grand, flushed, triumphant. She is carrying a 
glass of claret cup. 

Mrs. C.; Well — really — that was very sUly — but they seemed to 
enjoy it, and that’s the great thing. I thought you were very good, 
Carol, {to Kay.) Carol was sweet, Kay. Now don’t ask me to do any 
more of this, because really I mustn’t, especially if you want me to sing 
afterwards. So leave me out, Kay. (Begins to sip cup.) 

Kay: All right. Now come on. (Begins shepherding her players, 
Madge, Alan, Joan.) 

Joan : Honestly, Kay, I’ll be awful. 

Kay: It doesn’t matter. You’ve nothing to do. Now then— 


Madge. 

Madge (loudly, in laborious imitation of Cockney mother): Nah 
then, Bert. End yew, Dy-sy. Cem along or we’ll be hte. (Leads the way 
off, followed by other three.) 

Hazel: How on earth did you get that claret cup. Mother? 

Mrs. C. (complacently): Got Gerald Thornton to hand it to me 
and it rounded off my httle scene nicely. I don’t want any more. 

Would you like it? 

Hazel takes it, and sips while removing things. They are all 


removing things. 

Carol; Mother, you weren’t going to be an actress, were you— just 

a singer? . 

Mrs. C.; I don’t know what you mean by just a singer. 1 was a 

singer certainly. But I did some acting too. When the Newhngham 

Amateur Operatic first did Merrie England, I played Bess. And 1 d 

had all you children then. You were only about two, Carol. 

Hazel: Mother, Joan did stay in London last week, and she went to 


three theatres. 

Mrs. C.; She has relatives there, and we haven’t. 


That makes a 


great difference. 

Hazel; Aren’t we ever going? 

Mrs. C. ; Yes, of course. Perhaps Robin will take us— I mean, jus 

you and me— when he comes back. _ , , 

Carol (solemnly): It says in the paper this mormng that We Mmt 
All Get On With Our Jobs. This Mere Rush For Amusement has gone 
on long enough now. There’s Work Waiting To Be Done. 

Hazel (indignantly): A fat lot of rushing for amusement ^ 
done, haven’t we? I think that’s frightfuUy unfair and idiotic. Ju 
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when we might have some fun, after washing up in canteens and 
hospitals and queueing for foul food, with nobody about at all, they go 
and say we’ve had enough amusement and must get on with our jobs. 
What jobs? 

Carol: Rebuilding a shattered world. It said that too. 

Mrs. C. {half lightly, half not, to Hazel): Your job will be to find a 
very nice young man and marry him . And that oughtn’t to be difficult 
— for you. 

Carol (now getting into trousers to play Mr. Pennyman) : Hurry up. 
Hazel, and then I can be a bridesmaid. I believe you’re my only 
chance. Kay says she won’t get married for ages, if ever, because her 
Writing — ^Her Work — must come first. 


Mrs. C. : That’s nonsense, my dear. When the proper young man 
comes along, she’ll forget about her writing. 

Carol: I don’t believe she will. Mother. And anyhow, she won’t 
have bridesmaids. And if Madge ever marries, I know it will be to 
some kind of Socialist in a tweed suit, who’ll insist on being married in 
a Register Office 

Hazel: I’m not so sure about that. I’ve had my eye on Madge 
lately. 

Carol (now as Mr. Pennyman): And I’ve ’ad my eye on Lloyd 
George. An’ what for, Mish Conway? Bee-corsh yew can’t trusht that 
little Welshman. Yew watch ’im, that’sh all 1 shay 

Mrs. C. : That’s very good, dear. You’re rather like Mr. Worsnop 
—do you remember him— the cashier at the works? Every New Year’s 
Eve, your father used to bring Mr. Worsnop here, after they’d done all 
the books at the office, and used to give him some port. And when I 
went in, Mr. Worsnop always stood and held his glass like this (she 
holds glass close to herself in a rather cringing attitude) and say “My 
respects, Mrs. Conway, my deepest respects.’’ And I always wanted to 
laugh. He’s retired now, and gone to live in South Devon. 

After slight pause, Madge, still in absurd old Costerwoman 
disguise, enters with Gerald Thornton. He is in his early thirties 
a solicitor and son of a solicitor, and is fairly tall and good-looking, 
and carefully dressed. He has a pleasant ^ man-ofthe-world air^ 
very consciously cultivated, Madge is arguing hotly^ with all the 
fiery slapdash of enthusiastic youth. 


Madge: But what the miners want and ask for is simply nationaUsa- 

important as you say it is, then the mines 
shouldn t be m iffie hands of private owners any longer. Nationalise 
them, they say. That’s the fairest thing. 


Gerald : All right. But supposing we don’t want them nationalised. 
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What then? Some of us have seen enough of Government mis- 
management already. 

Mrs. C.: Quite so, Gerald. Everybody knows how ridiculous they 
were. Sending bags of sand to Egypt! 

Madge {hotly) : I don’t believe half those stories. Besides they had 
to improvise everything in a hurry. And anyhow it wasn t a Socialist 

Government. 

Gerald {mildly^ : But you don’t know they’d be any better. They 
might be worse — less experience. 

Madge {same tone)-. Oh— I know that experience] We’re always 
having that flung in our faces. When all that’s wanted is a little 
intelligence — and enthusiasm — and and decency. 

Gerald {to Mrs. C. rather as one adult to another at children's 
party): I’ve been conscripted for the next scene. To be a general or 

something. 

Hazel; We haven’t fancy dress for you. 


Gerald; Good! n a ^ 

Mrs. C.; I reaUy mustn’t neglect them any longer, must 1? And 

most of them will be going soon. Then we can have a nice cosy little 
party of our own. 

Goes out. 

Carol {to Gerald); Well, you must look different somehow, you 
know. You could turn your coat inside out. 

Gerald ; I don’t think that would be very effective. 

Carol Wear an „„ 

(Fishes out a large false moustache and gises it to him.) Put this o 

That’s a v^ry good one. 

Gerald takes and looks at it dubiously. Joan rushes in, more 

animated now her ordeal is over. , , , o Vnn’ll 

Joan {excitedly, girlish) ; Hazel, d’you know who s here . You 

never guess ! 
tj'a'zft • ^Vho ^ 

JOAN (ignoring this)-. That uw/u/ little 
—the one who followed us once all round the Park 

” an 'hu t n you. I distinetly saw him. standing at the side, 
near the door. 

Gerald; This sounds hke my friend Beevers 

Hazel; Do you mean to say the j^oniton! He’s a 

little man? WeU, you’re the absolute hmit, Gerald 
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dreadful little creatiire. Every time I go out, he’s somewhere about, 
staring and staring at me. And now you bring him here ! 


Gerald (not worried by this outbursty. Oh — he’s not so bad. He 
insisted on my bringing him, and your mother said it was all right. 
You shouldn’t be so devastating. Hazel. 

Joan (giggly): I told you he must be mad about you. Hazel. 

Hazel (the haughty beauty now) : 1 swear I won’t speak to him. He 
just would butt in like this ! 

Carol : Why shouldn’t he, poor little manny ? 

Hazel : Shut up, Carol, you don’t know anything about him. 

Enter Kay and Alan. 


Kay: That wasn’t much good. The Costers were a wash-out. Oh — 
that’s all right, Carol. Now you’re a general, Gerald, and the others 
are recruits. Hurry up, Alan, and put something different on. Gerald, 
you re inspecting them — you know, make up something silly — and 
then say to one of them: Look at your foot, my man.” Anyhow, 
bring in “foot”. 


Gerald: Have I only two recruits, Carol and Alan? 

No, mother s sending in another man. They aren’t guessing 
anything yet, but that’s simply because it’s all such a muddle. I don’t 
think I like charades as much as I used to do. Dad was marvellous at 
them. (7b Gerald.) He always did very fat men. You’d better be a 
fat general. And you can be fat, too, Alan. 


Pimo can be heard playing softly off. As the men are stuffing 
cushions under coats, and Joan and Kay and Madge are finishing 
removing their last things, Ernest Beevers enters slowly and shyly 
He is a little man, about thirty, still socially shy and awkward, 
chiefly because his social background is rather lower in the scale 
than that of the Conways, but there is a suggestion of growing force 
and self-confidence in him. He is obviously attracted towards the 
whole family, but completely fascinated by Hazel. 

Ernest (shyly, awkwardly): Oh-er-Mrs. Conway told me to 
come inhere. 


^_Kay: Yes, of course. You’ve to be one of the recruits in this next 


■Et tills sort of thing — you 


Ernest: I’m — not much good- 
know — 

Kay: It doesn’t matter. Just be silly. 

0^-B^vers--sony! I’d better introduce you. (Carries 
# ^ /y awkward situation with determined light touch ) This— is 

Mr. Enrest Beever., a ratter recent arrival in «-p\o^si “ 
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city. Now all these are Conways, except this young lady — Miss Joan 
Helford 

Ernest : Howd'youdo? 

Joan {faintly giggly)'. How d’you do? 

Gerald; This is Kay, who decided to be twenty-one to-day so that 

we could have this party 

Ernest; Many happy retiims. 

Kay {nicely): Thank you. 

Gerald; She’s the literary genius of this distinguished family. 
Over there is Madge, who’s been to Girton and will try to convert you 


to SociaUsm. 

Ernest; I’m afraid she won’t succeed. 

Gerald; This strange-looking middle-aged person is young 
Carol 

Carol {nicely) : Hello ! 

Ernest {grateful for this, smiling): Hello! 

Gerald; Alan 1 think you’ve met already. ( r^orwg.) Oh--and let 
me see-yes this is Hazel. She creates such havoc that when the 
Leicesters^ere stationed here the Colonel wrote and asked her to stay 

indoors when they had route marches. 

Ernest {solemnly ) : How d’you do? 

Hazel {crossly): Don’t be idiotic, Gerald. {Very quickly to 
Ernest.) Howd’youdo? 

Faint giggle from Joan. 

Alan {to Ernest); You’d better do something funny to yourself. 

Is there anything here you’d Uke? j . m , 

Ern^t pokes about in the things, while Hazel looks disdainfully 

on and Joan wants to giggle. Ernest is very clumsy now. 

Kay; Carol and Alan, you start. You’re recruits. Caro can o 

bits of Mr. Pennyman to fill in. 

Carol, followed by Alan, goes out. Gerald is waiting f 


Beevers. Kj^y goes out. 

Joan ; ’What did your mother say. Hazel, about removing • 

Hazei ■ Oh, of course, she won’t think of ih *e s been 

yet. 
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Hazel {snubbing him) : But she adores being here, of course, and so 
it’s hopeless. 

Ernest realises he has been snubbed. He has now made a few 
ridiculous changes in his clothes. He looks hard at Hazel, who will 
not return his look. Joan still giggly. 

Ernest {with dignity which ill assorts with his appearance) : If I spoke 
out of my turn, I’m sorry. 

Kay {looking in): Hurry up, Mr. Beevers. 

Ernest {hurrying forward): I’m no good at this, you know, Miss 
Conway, and it’s no use pretending I am 

But she rushes him and Gerald off, and follows them. Joan bursts 
into a peal of laughter. 

Hazel {indignantly) : I don’t think it’s funny, Joan. I’m furious. 

Joan {between gurgles and gasps) : He — looked — so — silly. 

Hazel begins laughing, too, and they laugh together, rocking 
round. 

Hazel {hardly distinguishable): Did you hear him? “If I spoke out 
of my turn. I’m sorry.’’ 

Joan {hardly distinguishable): We ought to have said “Pleased to 
meet you,” and then he’d have said “Granted.” 

Kay comes back, and looks rather severely at these two. 

Kay {severely) : I think you were rather beastly to that little man. 

They still laugh, and as she looks at them Kay begins to laugh 
too. They all laugh. 

Hazel {coming to): Oh— dear! Oh— dear! But that’s the little 

man I told you about, Kay, who always stared, and once followed us 
round. 


Kay: Well, now he’ll be able to raise his little hat. 

^ : And that’s aU he’ll joUy weU get out of this, 

1 11 tell you. And I think Gerald Thornton had the cheek of the devil 
to bnng him here. Just because he’s a new client. 

Joan {still giggly) : You don’t think you’U marry him then. Hazel ? 
Hazel; Ugh! I’djustassoonmarry a — a ferret. 

o I don’t believe you two ever think or talk about 

nytlung but clothes and going to London and young men and 


Hazel {not too rudely): Oh, don’t you start being so 
{Quotes dramatically.) The Garden of Stars. 

Kay {hastily): Now, shut up, Hazel! 

Hazel {to Joan) : That’s what she called the last 


grand! 


novel she started. 
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The Garden of Stars. And there were so many bits of paper with the 
ofKjning words on that I know them off by heart. (Quotes Somatically. 
As soon as she begins Kay makes a rush at her, but she dodges, still 
quoting.) “Marion went out into the still smooth night. There was no 
moon but already — already — the sky was silver-dusted with stars. 
She passed through the rose garden, the dying scent of the roses 
meeting the grey moths ” 

Kay (shouting her down): I know it’s all wTong, but I tore it up, 
didn’t I? 


Hazel (mildly): Yes, my duck. And then you cried. 

Kay (fiercely^. I’ve just began a real one. With some guts in it. 
You’U see. 

Hazel; I’ll bet it’s about a girl who lives in a town just like New- 
lingham. 

(still fierce): Well, why shouldn’t it be? You wait, that’s all. 
Gerald, plus false moustache, Alan and Erntst in their 
absurd get-up come in slowly and solemnly. 


Gerald; That’s true, Alan. 

Ernest (seriously): But they can’t expect people to behave differ- 
ently when they’ve still got their war restrictions on everything. They 

can’t have it both ways. 

Gerald; Well, there’s still a lot of profiteering. 

Ernest; You’ve got to let business find its owm level. The more 
interference the worse it is. 

Alan; The worse for everybody? 

Ernest (decidedly): Yes. 

(stoutly, for him): IdoMhtii. 

Erntst (not too unpleasantly): You’re working in the Town a , 
aren’t you? Well, you can’t learn much about these things there, 

Kay (with tremendous irony): I say! You three must have been 
terribly good in the charade, weren’t you? 

Alan; No, we weren’t very amusing. 

Carol (.Wr, has just entered): Oh-they were 
weren’t too bad, Mr. Beevers, especiaUy for a man who was domg a 

charade in a strange house. 

Ernest; Now I call that handsome. Miss Carol. 

Kay (briskly) : The whole word now. Pussyfoot. 
be a party in America, and we can’t dn^y We wont 

Hrpcdna i,n for tlus. Just somc good acting. I U say tne w 
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Joan, tell Madge, she's in this. Just the girls, for the grand finale. 
Joan goes. 

Gerald (now normal again): So we’re sacked? 

Kay: Yes. No good. 

Gerald: Then we can giN’e ourselves a drink. We’ve earned a 
drink. Any dancing afterwards? 

Kay : There might be, after mother’s done her singing. 

Gerald : Do you dance, Beevers ? 

Ernest : No, never had time for it. 

Hazel (significantly, in loud clear tone): Yes, w'e must have some 
dancing, Gerald. 

Ernest looks hard at her. She gives him a wide irmocent stare of 
complete indifference. He nods, turns and goes. Gerald, after 
distributing a smile or two, follows him. Carol is busy getting out 
of her Mr. Pennyman disguise. 

Carol (excitedly) : Kay, we could have done the Prince of Wales in 
America for this last scene. Why didn’t we think of it? You could be 

the Pnncc of Wales, and you could fall in love with Hazel, who could 
turn out to be Pussyfoot’s daughter. 

Kay (laughing): Mother’d be shocked. And so w ould some of the 
others. 


Carol. 1 d hate to be a Prince of Wales, wouldn’t you? 

Hazel (with decision): I’d love it. 

Carol: Old Mrs. Ferguson— you know, the one with the queer 

eye— the rather frightening one— told me there w'as an old prophecy 

that when King David came to the throne of Britain everything would 
be wonderful. 

Sound off of a loud shout, then confused voices and laughter. 

Kay: What’s that? 


Hazel (excitedly ) : It’s Robin. 

They all look up with eager interest. Hazel moves, but before 
good-looktng young man in the uniform of an R.A.F. officer 

He ts m tremendous spirits. He carries a small package ^ 

Hazel! {Kisses he,.) Kay, many 

rn 1 Kay- What about th^P 
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Kay {gratefully)', li’s lovely, Robin. Lovely, lovely! 

Robin; That’s the stulT to give ’em. And Tvc finished. Out! 
Demobbed at last! 

Hazel: Oo — grand! Have you seen mother? 

Robin: Of course I have, you chump. You ought to have seen her 
face when I told her I was now a civilian again. Golly! we’ll have 
some fun now, won't we? 

Kay; Lots and lots. 

Carol; Have you seen Alan? 

Robin; Just for a second. Still the solemn old bird, isn't he? 


Carol {very young and solemn)'. In my opinion, Alan is a very 


wonderful person. 


Koxiw {rattling on)'. I know. You always thought that, didn’t you? 
Can’t quite see it myself, but I’m very fond of the old crawler. How’s 
the writing, Kay? 

Kay: I’m still trying — and learning. 

Robin: That’s the stuff. 'We’ll show ’em. This is where the Con- 
ways really begin. How many young men. Hazel? 

Hazel {calmly)'. Nobody to speak of. 

Carol: She’d worked her way up to Colonels, hadn’t you. Haze? 

Kay {affectionately)'. Now that it’s civiUans, she’s having to change 
her technique— and she’s a bit uncertain yet. 

Robin: All jealousy that, isn’t it. Hazel? (Mrs. C. appears, carrying 
a tray laden with sandwiches, cake, etc., and some beer.) A-ha, here 
W'e are! {Rushes to take the tray from her. Mrs. C. is very happy now.) ' 

Mrs. C. {beaming)'. Isn’t this nice! Now we’re all liere. I knew 
somehow you were on your way, Robin, even though you didn t tell 


us — you naughty boy. 

Robin: Couldn’t, Mother, honestly. Only wangled it at the last 
minute. 

Mrs. C. {to Kay); Finish your charade now', dear. 

Robin: Charade! Can I be in this ? I used to be an ace at charades. 

Mrs. C.; No, dear, they’re just finishing. We can ^ 
charades as we want now you’re home for good. Have somethmg 

eat and talk to me while they’re doing the last bit. 

Kay {to Hazel and Carol); Come on, you two. We can ^ 
Madge out there. Remember, it’s an American party, and we can t 
ilvranytLg to drink, and then, after kicking up a row, you ask 

who’s giving the party, and then m say 

She is going off and the others following her as she is saying this. 
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Mrs. C. hastily puts some of the old clothes together, while Robin 
settles down to the tray. Mrs. C. then comes and watches him eat 
and drink with maternal delight. Both are happy and relaxed, at 
ease with each other. 


Mrs. C.: Is there anything you want there, Robin? 

Robin {mouth full): Yes thanks. Mother. Gosh, you don’t know 
what it feels like to be out at last ! 

Mrs. C. : I do, you silly boy. What do you think I feel, to have you 
back at last — for good ? 

Robin ; I must get some clothes. 

Mrs. C.: Yes, some really nice ones. Though it’s a pity you can’t 
keep on wearing that uniform. You look so smart in it. Poor Alan — 
he was only a corporal or something, y’know, and had the most 
hideous uniform, nothing seemed to fit him — ^Alan never looked right 
in the Army. 

Robin : He’s got a piffling sort of job at the Town Hall, hasn’t he? 

Mrs. C. : Yes. He seems to like it, though. And perhaps he’ll find 
something better later on. 

Robin {eagerly) : I’ve got all sorts of plans, y’know. Mother. We’ve 
all been talking things over in the mess. One of our chaps knows 
Jimmy White— you know, the Jimmy White— you’ve heard of him — 
and he thinks he can wangle me an introduction to him. My idea is 
something in the car and motor-bike line. I understand ’em, and I’ve 
heard people are buying like mad . And I have my gratuity, you know. 

Mrs. C. : Yes, dear, we’ll have to talk about all that. There’s plenty 

of time now, thank goodness ! Don’t you think all the girls are looking 
well? ^ 


Robin {eating and drinking away) : Yes, first-rate, especially Hazel. 

Mrs. C. : Oh — of course Hazel’s the one everybody notices You 
ou^t to have seen the young men. And Kay— twenty-one— I can 
mrdly believe it— but she’s very grown-up and serious now— I don’t 
Icnow whether she’U make anything out of this writing of hers— but she 
I S tiym g very hard— don’t tease her too much, dear, she doesn’t like 


Robin ; I haven’t been teasing her. 

^s. C, : No but Hazel does sometimes— and I know what you 
cMdren are. Madge has been teaching, you know, but she’s trying 

for a much better school. v. 

T (indifferently) : Good old Madge. ( With far more interest ) 

Jt n Mother. YoSt 

get anythmg really decent m Newlingham, and if I’m going to start 
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selling cars I’ve got to look like somebody who knows a good suit 
when he sees one. Lord ! — it’s grand to be back again, and not just on 
a filthy little leave. {Breaks off, as he looks at her, standing quite close 
to him.) Here, Mother — steady! — nothing to cry about now. 

Mks. C. {through her tears, smiling)'. I know. That’s why. You see, 
Robin — losing your father, then the war coming — taking you — I’m 
not used to happiness. I’ve forgotten about it. It’s upsetting! And 
Robin, now you are back — don’t go rushing off again, please ! Don’t 
leave us — not for years and years. Let’s aU be cosy together and happy 
again, shall we? 

Joan enters, then stands awkwardly as she sees them together. 
Mks C. turns and sees her. So does Robin, and his face lights up. 
Mrs C. sees Robin’s face, then looks again at Joan. This should 
be played for as long as it will stand. 

Joan {rather nervously): Oh— Mrs. Conway— they’ve finished the 
charade — and some people are going— and Madge asked me to tell 
you they’re expecting you to sing something. 

Mrs C.: Why didn’t she come herself? 

Joan {rather faltering): She and Kay and Carol began handing 
people sandwiches and things as soon as they finished the charade. 

Robin Hello, Joan! 

Joan {coming forward, thrilled): Hello, Robin! Is it nice to be 
back again? 

Robin {smiling, rather significantly): Yes, of course. 

Mrs. C. {rather irritably): Really this room’s a dreadful mess. I 
knew it would be. Hazel and Carol brought all these things down here. 
Joan, go and tell them they must take these things upstairs at once. I 
can’t have this room looking like an old clothes’ place. Perhaps you d 

like to help them, dear. 

Joan: Yes — rather. 

Smiles at Robin and goes. Mrs. C. turns and looks at him. 

He smiles at her. She has to smile back. 

Robin: You’re looking very artful. Mother. 

Mrs. C.: Am I? I’m not feehng very artful. {Carefully just.) 
Joan’s grown up to be a very nice-looking girl, hasn’t she? 

Robin {smiling): Quite. 

Mrs, C. (same careful roue): And I think she's got a Pteff"* 
disposition. Not very clever or go-ahead or anything hke that. But 

thoroughly mce girl. 

Robin (wo/ eagerly): Yes, Fll bet she is. 
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subtle things — that I know she’d feel — and 1 want my novel to be very 
real this time — so I had to scribble them down 

Carol: Will you tell me them afterwards? 

Kay; Yes. 

Carol; Bedroom? 

Kay; Yes, if you’re not too sleepy. 

Caroi-; 1 couldn’t be. {She pauses happily, one earnest young 
creature staring at the other. And now we can just hear Mrs. Conway 
in the drawing-room beginning to sing Schumann's "Der Nussbaum". 
Carol is now very solemn, a little awed.) Kay, I think you re wonderful. 

Kay {awed herself)-. I think life's wonderful. 

Carol: Both of you are. 

Carol goes out, and now we cati hear the lovely rippling 
Schumann better than before. Kay writes for another moment, then 
moved by both the music and the sudden ecstasy of creation, she 
puts down pencil and paper, drifts over to the switch and turns out 
the tights. The room is not in darkness because light is coming in 
from the hall. Kay goes to the window and opens the curtains, so 
that when she sits on the window-seat, her head is silvered in moon- 
light. Vcrv still, she listens to the music, and seems to stare not at 
but into something, and as the song goes soaring away, the curtain 

creeps down. 


End of Act One 


ACT II 


When the airtain rises, for a moment we think nothing has happened 
since it came down, for there is the light coming in from the hall, and 
there is Kay sitting on the window-seat. But then Alan comes in 
and switches on the central light, and we see that a great deal must 
have happened. It is the same room, but it has a different wall- 
paper, the furniture has been changed round, the pictures and books 
are not altogether the same as before. We notice a wireless set. 
The general effect is harder and rather brighter than it was during 
the party /« 1 9 1 9, and we guess at once that this is present day (1937), 
Kay and Alan are not quite the same, after nearly twenty years. 
Kay has a rather hard, efficient, well-groomed look, that of a 
woman of forty who has earned her own living for years. Alan, in 
his middle forties, is shabbier than he was before — his coat does not 
match the rest of his suit and really will not do~but he is still the 
rather shy, awkward, lovable fellow, only now there is about him a 
certain quiet poise, an inward certainty and serenity, missing from 
all the others we shall see now. 

Alan {quietly)-. Well — Kay. 

Kay {happily ) : Alan ! 

She jumps up and kisses him. Then they look at one another, 

smiling a little. He rubs his hands in embarrassment, as he always 
did, 

I’m glad you could come. It was the only thing about this 
busmess that didn’t make me hate the thought of it— the chance you 
might be able to come. But mother says you’re not staying the night. 

Kay; I can’t, Alan. I must get back to London to-night. 

Alan: Work? 

^ Southampton in the morning— to write 

a nice uttle piece about the newest little film star. 

Alan : Do you often have to do that ? 

^y: Yes, Alan, quite often. There are an awful lot of film stars 
and they re always arriving at Southampton, except when they arrive 
at Plymouth-^amn their eyes ! And all the women readers of the 

fevoiiSer^'" ^ half-column about their glamorous 

Alan {thoughtfully ) ; They look very nice — but all rather alike. 

Kay {decidedly)- They are all rather alike— and so are my bright 

23 
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interviews with ’em. In fact, sometimes I feel we’re all just going 
round and round, like poor old circus ponies. 

Alan {after a pause): Are you writing another novel? 

Kay {very quietly): No, my dear. I’m not. {Pauses, thot gives short 
laugh.) I tell myself too many people are writing novels. 


Alan; Well, it does look hke that — sometimes. 

Kay; Yes. But that’s not the real reason. I still feel mine wouldn’t 
be like theirs — anyhow, not the next, even if the last was. But — as 
things are — 1 just can’t . . . 

Alan {after a pause) : The last time you wrote, Kay — I mean to me 
— you sounded rather unhappy, I thought. 

Kay {with self-reproach): I was. I suppose that’s why I suddenly 
remembered you— and wrote. Not very flattering— to you— is it? 

Alan {with cheerful modesty): In a way it is, y know. Yes, Kay, 1 d 


take that as a compliment. 

Kay {with sudden burst of affection): Alan! And I loathe that coat 
you’re wearing. It doesn’t match the rest of you, does it? 

Alan {stammering, apologetic) : No — well, you see I just wear it in 
the house— an old coat — ^just as a house coat — it saves my other one 
I oughtn’t to have put it on to-night. Just habit, y’know. I’U change it 
before the others come. . . . Why were you so unhappy then the 

last time you wrote? 

Kay {in broken painful phrases): Something — that was always 
ending— really did come to an end just then. It had lasted ten yj^^s— 
off and on — and eating more of one’s life away when it was off than 
when it was on. He was married. There were children. It was the 
usual nasty muddle. {Breaks off.) Alan, you don’t know what day it is 

to-day ? 

Alan {chuckling) : But I do, I do. And, of course. Mother did, too. 

Look I , 

He pulls small package out of his pocket and holds it out to her. 

Kay {after taking it and kissing him) : Alan, you’re an angel! 1 never 
thought I’d have another single birthday present. And you know how 

old I am now? Forty. Forty I 

Alan {smiling): I’m forty-four, ^d it’s all nght y toow You U 
like it. {Front door bell rings.) Look at your present. 1 hope it 

Goes to front door. Kay hastily unwraps her parcel and 
a hideous cheap little handbag. She looks at it 
whether to laugh or cry over the thing 

brought in Joan, now Joan Conway, for she married Robin. Time 
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has not been very kind to her. She is now a rather sloppy , querulous 
woman of forty-one. Her voice has a very irritating quality. 

Joan: Hello, Kay. I didn’t think you’d manage to be here — ^you 
hardly ewr do come to Newlingham now, do you? And I must say I 
dcm’t blame you. {Breaks off because she notices the awful handbag.) 
Oh — vkhat a 

Kxy {hastily)-. Nice, isn’t it? Alan has just gi\en it to me. How are 
the children? 

Joan : Richard’s very well, but the doctor says Ann’s tonsils ought 
to come out — though he doesn’t tell me who’s going to pay for the 
operation, never thinks about that. They did enjoy those things you 
sent at Christmas, Kay — I don’t know what they’d have done without 
them, though I did my best. 

Kay: I’m sure you did, Joan. 

Joan: Alan was very good to them, too, weren’t you, Alan? 
Though, of course, it’s not like their hasing a father. {Breaks off and 
looks miserably at Kay.) You know’, I haven’t seen Robin for months. 

Some people say I ought to divorce him — but — I don’t know 

{H'ith sudden misery.) Honestly, isn’t it awful? Oh— Kay. {Suddenly 
giggles.) Doesn’t that sound silly — Oh — Kay. 

Kay {wearily): No, I’ve stopped noticing it. 

Joan : Richard’s alw ays saying Okay— he’s heard it at the pictures — 
and, of course, Ann copies him. {Breaks off, looks anxiously at them 
both.) Do you think it’s all right, my coming here to-night ? It was Hazel 
who told me you were having a sort of family meeting, and she thought 

I ought to be here, and I think so too. But Granny Conway didn’t ask 
me 


Kay {with a sudden laugh): Joan, you don’t call mother Granny 
Conw ay ? 

Joan : Well, 1 got into the habit, y'know, with the children. 

Kay : She must loathe it. 

Alan {apologetically, to Joan): I think she does, you know. 

Joan : I must try and remember. Is she upstairs? 

Alan; Yes. Madge is here, too. 

Joan {nerMng herself) : I think-I’ll go up and ask her if it’s all 
nght my staying — otherwise I’d feel such a fool. 

Kay : "^'es, do. And tell her we think you ought to be here— if you 
\s ajif to be ^ 


Joan; WeU. it isn’t that-but-you see-if it’s about money-I 

must ^ow something, mustn’t I? After all. I’m Robin’s wife— and 
Richard and Ann are his childrm 
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Alan {kindly): Yes, Joan, you tell mother that, if she objects. 
But she won’t, though. 

Joan looks at them a moment doubtfully, then goes. They watch 
her go, then look at one another. 

Kay {lowering her voice a little): I suppose Robin’s pretty hopeless 
— but really, Joan’s such a fool 

Alan : Yes, but the way Robin’s treated her has made her feel more 
of a fool than she really is. It’s taken away all her confidence in 
herself, you see, Kay. Otherwise she mightn’t have been so bad. 

Kay: You used to like Joan, didn’t you? 


Alan {looking at her, then slowly smiling): You remember when she 
and Robin told us they were engaged? I was in love with her then. It 
was the only time I ever fell in love with anybody. And I remember 
quite suddenly hating Robin— yes, really hating him. None of this 
lo\'ing and hating lasted, of course— it was just silly stuff. But I 

remember it quite w'ell. 

Kay; Suppose it had been you instead of Robin? 


Alan {hastily) : Oh— no, that wouldn’t have done at all. Really it 
wouldn’t. Most unsuitable! 

Kay laughs in affectionate amusement at his bachelor's horror. 
Madge enters. She is very different from the girl of Act I. She 
has short greyish hair, wears glasses, and is neatly but severely 
dressed. She speaks with a dry precision, but underneath her assured 
schoolmistress manner is a suggestion of the neurotic woman. 
Madge {very decisively, as she bustles about the room finding m 
envelope and filling her fountain-pen): I’ve just told mother that « 1 
hadn’t happened to be in the neighbourhood to-day— I ve appbed for 
a headship at Borderton, you know, Kay, and had my intemew the 
this afternoon— nothing would have induced me to be here to-mght. 
Kay; Well, I don’t know why you bothered telling her, Madge. 

You here, that’s all that matters. 

Madge: No it isn’t. I want her to understand quite clearly tlwt 

I’ve no further interest in these family muddles, 

Also that I would have thought it unnecessary to ask for a day away 
from’ my work at ColUngfield in order to attend one of these ridiculous 

hysterical conferences. 

Kay- You talk as if you’d been dragged here every few weeks. 

Madge-. No I haven't. But I've had a great 
siUv discussions than you have — please remember, Kay. ^ — oiirf 

Th^ton seem to intake that the time of a 
in London is far more precious than that of a semor mistress at larg 
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girls’ public school. Why — I can’t think. But the result is, I’ve been 
lagged in often when you haven’t. 

Kay {rather wearily)'. All right. But seeing we’re both here now, 
let’s make the best of it. 


Alan: Yes, of course. 

Madge: Joan’s here. I hope there’s no chance of Robin coming 
too. That’s something you’ve missed so far, I think, Kay. I’ve had 
one experience of their suddenly meeting here — Robin half drunk, 
ready to insult everybody. Joan weeping and resentful — the pair of 
them discussing every impleasant detail of their private life — and it’s 
not an experience I want to repeat. 

Kay {lightly, but serious underneath): I don’t blame you, Madge. 
But for the Lord’s sake be human to-night. You’re not talking to the 
Collingfield common room now. This is your nice brother, Alan. 
I’m your nice sister Kay. We know aU about you 

Madge: That’s just where you’re wrong. You know hardly 
anything about me, any of you. The life you don’t see — call it the 
Collingfield common room if that amuses you — is my real life. It 
represents exactly the sort of person I am now, and what you and Alan 
and mother remember— and trust mother not to forget anything 
foolish and embarrassing — ^is no longer of any importance at aU. 

Kay : I’d hate to think that, Madge. 

Alan {shyly, earnestly): And it isn’t true. It really isn’t. 
Because {Hesitates, and is lost.) 

Madge: I heard your extraordinary views the last time I was here, 

Alan. I also discussed them with Herrickson — our senior Maths! 

mistress and a most brilliant woman— and she demolished them very 
thoroughly. 

IUy {to cheer him up): You tell me, Alan, if there’s time later on. 
We’re not going to be trampled on by any of Madge’s Miss What’s- 
her-names. And we don’t care how brilliant they are, do we, Alan? 

Alan grins and rubs his hands. Madge deliberately changes the 
subject. 

Madge: I hope you’re doing something besides this popular 
joumahsm now, Kay. Have you begun another book? 

Kay: No. 


Madge: Pity, isn’t it? 

° looking steadily at her): What about you 

Jkasint la!^r? Jerusalem-in England’s green and 

Madge: Possiblv -not ■Rut T’rrt 4-j^ . t « •« 
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with mother. Is Ernest coming 


know. 


history and a little sense into the heads of a hundred and fifty middle- 
class girls. It’s hard work and useful work. Certainly nothing to be 
ashamed of. 

Kay {looking hard, speaking very quietly)'. Then — why be ashamed? 

Madge {instantly, loudly): I'm not. 

Hazel enters, from outside. She is extremely well dressed, the 
best dressed of them all, and has not lost her looks, hut there is 
something notieeahly subdued, fearful, about her. 

Hazel; Hello, Madge! {Secs Kay.) Kay! {Kisses her.) 

Kay: Hazel, my dear, you’re grander cvciy time I see you. 

Hazel {preening): Do you like it? 

Kay: Yes— and you didn't get that in Newlingham. At the Bon 
Marche. Do you remember when we used to think the Bon Marchi 

marvellous? 

L {brightening up at this): Yes— and now they seem ghastly. 
Well, that’s something, isn’t it? {Realises that this gives her away, so 
hastily asks) ; 1 s J oan here ? 

Alan: Yes. She's upstairs 
to-night? 

Hazel {hesitating): I — don’t- 

Madge; I thought it w'as understood he was coming, 
thinks he is. I believe she’s rather counting on him. 

Hazel {hastily): Well, she mustn’t. I ve told her not to. 
even know yet if he'll be here at all. 

Madge : But this is ridiculous. We re told that things are 

desperate. Kay and I have to leave our work, travel miles and miles, 
stop thinking about anything else, and now you don’t even know if 
your own husband will walk down the road to be here. 

Hazel; But you know what Ernest is. He said he might come 
to-night. I asked him again only at lunch time to-day— and he said he 
didn’t know— and then I didn’t Uke 

Madge {cutting in sharply): Didn t like! You mean you darent. 

That miserable little- 

Hazel: Madge! Please stop. 

Madge looks at her in contempt, then walks off Hazel looks 
very miserable. 

Kay; How are the children? 

Hazel; Peter has a cold again-poor 
doing some baUet dancing, y’know, and the teacher thinks she s 
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marvellous for her age. Oh — ^you forgot her last birthday, Kay. The 
child was so disappointed. 


Kay; I’m sorry. Tell her I’ll make up for it at Christmas. I must 
have been away on a job or something 

Hazel {eagerly): I read your article on Glyma Foss — you know, 
about three months ago — ^when she came over from Hollywood. Did 
she really say aU those things to you, Kay, or did you make them up ? 

Kay: She said some of them. The rest I made up. 

Hazel {eagerly) : Did she say anything about Leo Frobisher— her 
husband, y’know, and they’d just separated? 

Kay: Yes, but I didn’t print it. 

♦ 

Hazel {all eagerness now): What did she say? 

Kay: She said {imitating very bad type of American voice), “I’ll bet 
that God-forgotten left-over ham husband of mine gets himself 
poured out o the next boat.” {Normal voice, dryly.) You’d hke her 
Hazel. She’s a sweet child. 


Hazel: She sounds awful, but I suppose you can’t judge by the way 

they talk, using all that slang. And I know you don’t think you’re very 
lucky, Kay 

Kay. I vary. Sometimes when I manage to remember what most 
women go through, all kinds of women all over the world, I don’t 
thmk, I know I’m lucky. But usuaUy— I feel clean out of luck. 

Hazel: I lonow, that’s what I say. But I think you’re v^rv lucky 
meeting aU these people, and being in London and all that. Look at 
me still in Newhngham, and I loathe Newlingham, and it gets worse 
and worse. Doesn t it, Alan— though I don’t suppose you notice? 

^an: I think it’s about the same— perhaps we get worse, that’s all. 

Hazel {looking at him in a sort of impersonal fashion): Somebody 
was saying to me only the other day how queer they thought you were 
and you are-reaUy, aren't you? I mean you 
bother about everything as most peopie do. I’ve often wondered 

people hke that— (m Kay) don t you? Though I suppose beine so 

don? Zdf " ,and everything, you know abom them K 
don t. d^d I simply can t tell from what people look like. We had a 

said It was simply because she couldn’t bear it any lonuer— ?h?d hVn 
enough of everything, she said. Isn’t it strange? ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Kay; But you must feel like that sometimes, don’t you? 

Hazel; Yes, I do. But I’m always surprised when other people do, 

because somehow they never look it. Oh (Rets up and lowers her 

voice) Robin rang me up yesterday— he's living in Leicester just now, 
you know — and I told him about to-night — and he said he might look 
in because he wouldn’t be iar away. 

Alan; 1 hope he doesn't. 

Kay; What's he doing now. Hazel? 

Hazel; I don’t know really— he's always changing, y'know— but 
it’s something to do with commission. Shall I tell Joan he might be 

coming here? 

Kay: No. Risk it. 

Doesn't any more because Mrs. Conway comes in now, 
followed by Joan. Mrs. Conway is now a woman of sixty-five, md 
has not gone neat oJid modern, but kept to her full-blown Edwardian 

type. 

Mrs. C. (h7!0 is still very brisk): Now then. Hazel, haven t you 

brought Enicst with you? 

Hazel- No, Mother. I hope— he'll be here soon. 

Mrs. C.; Of course he wiU. Well, we can’t do anything ^til 

Gerald arrives. He knows how things are— exactly. Where s Madge. 


Kay: I thought she went upstairs. 

Mrs C {as she goes to turn on more lights): She’s probably tal^g 
something in the bathroom. I’ve never known anybody who took so 
m^v Sss as poor Madge. She’s given herself so many logons and 
parcles and sprays that no man has ever looked twice at her p 
fhiiS Alan, I thfnk we ought to have both port and whisky doru 
vou^ I told the girl to leave it aU ready m the dimng-room. BettCT 
brine it in (Alan goes out, returning, during following dialogue, 

everybody comfortable and cosyl What do you think . 

Kay- I think— Mother— you’re enjoying this. 

children at home again. Even Madge. (Madg • 

sa,, her before, bu, undoub.edly sees he' ^ I say .t s n.ce t 

see all you child ren home agam— even you, Madge. 

MatKiE: I’m not a child and this 

Mrs. C. {sharply): You were a child once— and 
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some one loo — and for twenty years this was your home — and please 
don't talk in that tone to me. You’re not in a classroom now, re* 
member. 

Hazel: Now — Mother — please — it's not going to be easy to-night 
— and 

Madge {coldly)-. Don't worry, Hazel. Mother enjoys things not 
being easy. 

She sits down. Mrs. C. observes her maliciously, then turns to 
Kay. 

Mrs. C. : Kay, who was the man the Philipsons saw you dining with 
at the — what’s the name of that restaurant? 

Kay: The Ivy, Mother. And the man is a man called Hugo Steel. 
I’ve told you already. 

Mrs. C. {smoothly): \'es, dear, but you didn’t tell me much. The 
Philipsons said you seemed awfully friendly together. I suppose he’s 
an old friend ? 


Kay {sharply): Yes. 

Mrs. C. (same technique): Isn’t it a pity — you couldn’t — I mean, if 
he’s a really nice man. 

Kay {trying to cut it short): Yes, a great pity. 

Mrs. C. . I \e so often hoped you’d be settled with some nice man — 
and when the Philipsons told me 

Kay {harshly ) . Mother, I m forty to-day. Had you forgotten? 

Mrs. C. {taking it well): Of course I hadn’t. A mother always 
remembers. Joan 


Joan {whose attention has been elsewhere, turning): Yes Graimie 
Conway? ’ 

Mrs. C. {crossly): Don’t cal! me that ridiculous name. 

Joan: 1 forgot. I'm sorry. 

Mrs. C.: Didn't I tell you it was Kay’s birthday? I’ve something 
for you too ® 

Kay; No, Mother, you mustn’t— really 


Mrs. C. {producing small diamond brooch): There! Your father 
^ve me that the second Christmas after we were married, and it’s a 

'‘“""“'•s. It was an old piece then. 
Mrs. C. : Don't be absurd. It’s mine and now I give it to you. Take 
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Madge: And that doesn’t mean you’re at liberty to make yourself 
unpleasant. 

Mrs. C. {sharply)'. Be quiet, Madge. {Turning, with smile and great 
social air, to Gerald.) Now then, Gerald, we’re all waiting. TeU us all 
about it. 

Gerald, who has been glancing at his papers, looks up at her and 
round the waiting circle with a sort of despair, as if to ask what 
could be done with such people. 

Gerald {in dry legal tone)'. Acting under instructions from Mrs. 
Conway, after it was decided you should all meet here, I have prepared 
a short statement of Mrs. Conway’s present financial position 

Mrs. C. ( protesting ) : Gerald . 

Gerald {rather despairing)'. Yes? 

Mrs. C.: Must you taUc in that awful dry inhuman way? I mean, 
after all. I’ve known you since you were a boy, and the children have 
known you all their lives, and you’re beginning to talk as if you’d 
never seen any of us before. And it sounds so horrid. 

Gerald: But I’m not here now as a friend of the family, but as your 
solicitor. 

Mrs. C. {with dignity): No. You’re here as a friend of the family 
who also happens to be my solicitor. And I think it would be much 
better if you told us all in a simple friendly way what the position is. 

Alan: I t hink that would be better, you know, Gerald. 

Kay: So do I. When you turn on that legal manner, I can’t take 
you seriously — I feel you’re still acting in one of our old charades. 

Hazel {with sudden warmth): Oh — ^weren’t they fun! And you were 
so good in them, Gerald. Why can’t we have some more 

Ernest {brutally): What— at your age? 

Hazel: I don’t see why not. Mother was older than we are now 
when she used to play 

Gerald {not amused by all this): You’re not proposing to turn this 
into a charade, are you. Hazel? 

Kay : What a pity it isn’t one ! 

Alan {very quietly): Perhaps it is. 

Mrs. C.: Now don’t you start being silly, Alan. Now then, Gerald, 
just tell us how things are— and don’t read out a lot of figures and 
dates and things— 1 know you’ve brought them with you— but keep 
them for anybody who wants to have a look at them perhaps you 
like to have a look at them afterwards, Ernest 

Ernest: I might. {To Gerald.) Go ahead. 
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Gerald {dryly): Well, the position is this. Mrs. Conway for a long 
time now has derived her income from two sources. A holding in 
Farrow and Conway Limited. And some property in Newlingham, 
the houses at the north end of Church Road. Farrow and Conway 
were hit badly by the slump and have not recovered yet. The houses in 
Church Road are not worth anything like what they were, and the only 
chance of making that property pay is to convert the houses into flats. 
But this would demand a substantial outlay of capital. Mrs. Conway 
has received an oflfer for her holding in Farrow and Conway Limited, 
but it is a very poor offer. It would not pay for the reconstruction of 
the Church Road property. Meanwhile that property may soon be a 
liability instead of an asset. So, you see, the position is veiy serious. 

Madge {coldly): I must say I’m very much surprised. I always 
understood that mother was left extremely well provided for. 

Mrs. C. {proudly) : Certainly I was. Your father saw to that. 

Gerald; Both the shares and the property have declined in value. 

Madge: Yes, but even so — I’m still surprised. Mother must have 
been veiy extravagant. 

Gerald: Mrs. Conway hasn’t been as careful as she might have 
been. 

Mrs. C. : There were six of you to bring up and educate 

Madge: It isn’t that. I know how much we cost. It’s since then 

that the money’s been spent. And I know who must have had most of 
It — Robm ! 


Mrs. C. {angry now) : That’ll do, Madge. It was my money 

h^GE: It wasn’t. It was only yours to hold in trust for us. Alan, 
you re the eldest and you’ve been here all the time, why didn’t you do 

SOulvllllIlS { 

^^’m afiaid-I-haven’t bothered much about-these 

force): Then you ought to have done I 
^s^Jutely wicked. I’ve been working hard earning my living 
ver t\^^ty years, and I’ve looked forward to having somethine 
from what father left, enough to pay for a few reaUy good\olidays of 
to buy myself a httle house of my own— and now it’s all gone— iust 
because mother and Robin between them have flung it away ^ 

C- You ought to be ashamed of yourself talking 

- - - 
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Mrs. C.; Because you were all right where you were and didn’t 
need to buy any partnerships. 

Madge; And Robin did, I suppose? 

Mrs. C : Yes, because he’s a man— with a wife and children to 
support. Tlris is just typical of you, Madge. CaU yourself a SociaUst 
and blame people for taking an interest in money, and then it turns 
out you’re the most mercenary of us aU. 

Madge: I don't call myself a Socialist — though that s nothing to do 
with it 

Ernest (iv/io has been glancing at an evening paper, breaking in 
brutally)-. How long docs this go on? Because I’ve something else to 

do. 

Mrs. C. {trying hard to placate him)'. That’s all right, Ernest. Look 
what you’ve done now, Madge. Made Joan cry. 

Joan {suddenly weeping quietly in the background): I’m sorry— I just 

remembered — so many things — that’s all 

Gerald; At the present moment, Mrs. Conway has a considerable 
overdraft at the bank. Now there are two possible courses of action. 
One is to sell the houses for what they’ll fetch, and to hold on to the 
Farrow and Conway shares. But I warn you that the houses wont 
fetch much. The alternative is to seU the shares, then to raise an 
additional sum- probably between two or three thousand pounds 

and to convert the houses into flats 

Mrs C {hopefully) : We’ve had a sort of scheme from an architect, 

an^eally lo^oks mist attractive. Therc’d be at 

think it’s a splendid idea, Ernest? {He does not reply. “f 

‘ f i"^cu:£ft in a'nice friendly way, we somt. 

Se itkbiiter to be nice and friendly. It isn’t true "f 

i;^rd"Sd“— I- 

“nV~ 

MADGE (W.W: No it isn’t. Somebody must have been pay 
for it. 
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Kx'i {turnmg)-. Alan! It must be you. Isn’t it? 

Alan : Well — I do send them something — once every year, y’know 
— it isn’t much. 

Hazel: Oh, Mother — I’d forgotten about Carol — it’s sixteen years 
ago. 

Alan: Seventeen. 


Hazel {in melancholy wonder): Why, my Margaret’s nearly as big 
as she was. Doesn’t that seem strange, Kay ? 

Kay: I’d nearly forgotten about Carol too. 

Mrs. C. {with some emotion): Don’t think I had — because I was so 
stupid about that grave. I’m not one of those people who remember 
^ayes, it’s himian beings I remember. Only the other day, when I was 
sitting upstairs, I heard Carol shouting “Mo-ther, mo-ther” — you 
know how she used to do. And then I began thinking about her, my 
poor darling, and how she came in that awful day, her face quite 

greyish, and said, “Mother, I’ve the most sickening pain,’’ and then it 
was too late when they operated 

Hazel: Yes, Mother, we remember. 

Ernest {harsh and astonishing): I’H tell you what you don’t re- 
member and what some of you never even knew. She was the best of 
the lot that one little Carol — worth all the rest of you put together. 

Hazel {a shocked wife) : Ernest ! 

Erntst: Yes, and I’m counting you in. You were the one I wanted 

that s all nght, I got the one I wanted— but it didn’t take me two 

hours to see that little Carol was the best of the lot. {Adds gloomily.) 

Uidn t surpnse me when she went off like that. Out! Finish' Too 
good to last. 


of ^ Z 7 V Slie was the best 

of you aU. My darhng baby, I haven’t forgotten you, I haven’t 

forgotten you. {Rising.) Oh, why isn’t Robin here? {Begins weeping 
fong.Ton’tZve. explaining to them. I shan’t be 

Goes out in tears. There is silence for a moment or two. 

circumstances, it’s absurd that mother 
th d^Alan should continue livmg in this house. It’s much too large for 


Alan {mildly): Yes. 
now. 


We could do with something much smaller 


Madge: Then this house could 
mother’s freehold, isn’t it? 

Gerald : I think it would be better 


be sold, that would help. It’s 
to move into something smaller. 


D 
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just to cut down living expenses. But this house wouldn’t fetch very 
much now. 

Hazel: Why, mother was offered thousands and thousands for it 
just after the War. 

Ernest (dryly): Yes, but this isn’t just after the War. It’s just before 
the next War. 

Gerald; How much do you think, Ernest? 

Ern'Est: Take anything you can get for it. 


Kay; WeU, what are we supposed to do? If the worst comes to the 
worst, we can club together to keep mother going 

Madge; But it’s monstrous. When I was at home — and knew 
about things — w'e were considered quite well off. There were all the 
shares and property father left, not simply for mother but for all of us. 
And now not only has it nearly all been frittered away, but we’re 
expected to provide for mother 

Kay (rather wearily): But if the money’s gone, it’s gone. 

Gerald; No, the point is this 

He is stopped by a loud ring at bell. They turn and look. Alan 
moves, then stops. Robin has marched in. He is wearing an old 
raincoat. He is shabbily smart, and looks what he is, a slackish, 
hard-drinking unsuccessful man of forty-two. 


Robin: Hello! All here? Where’s mother? 

Alan; She’ll be back in a minute. 

Robin takes off his raincoat and negligently gives it to Alan, who 
characteristically accepts it and puts it away. Robin takes no 
notice of this, but looks at Joan, 

Robin; Well, Joan. How are the offspring? 


iOAN (stiffly): They’re quite well, Robin, ^ 

Robin : Still telling them what an awful man their father is . 

Madge: Are we going to have this all over again? 

Robin: No, you’re not — dear old Madge. Do ^ Mn'i WelL 

there? I do. Have a drink, Gerald. Ernest, have a dnnk. No? W 
I wiU (Goes and helps himself liberally to whisky and soda. “ ^ 

fi7^qu}ckdrink,faces them and grins.) HeUo. Kay. Condescendmg to 

visit the provinces again, eh? 

Kay : Yes, but I’ve got to be back sometime to-mght. 

Robin : Don’t blame you. Wish I was going back to 
theTa^. I’ve half a mind to chuck what I’m domg and try my luck 

there again. Know several decent chaps there. 

Kay ; What are you doing now, Robin? 
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Robin {rather gloomilyy. Tiying to sell a new heavy motor oil. I 

ought to have tried your stunt— writing. Might, one day. I could tell 

^ sobbing— my oath I could. {Finishes his drink rather noisily.) 

Well, don’t let me interrupt the business. Or are you waiting for 
mother? 

Madge: No, we’re better without her. 

Robin {belligerently)-. Yes, you would think that! But don’t 
forget. It’s her money 

He stops because Mrs. C. reappears, all smiles. 

Mrs. C. (Joyfully)-. Robin! Now this is nice! {Sweeps across and 
kisses him There is perhaps a touch of defiance to the others in the 
warmth of her welcome.) Are you staying the night*? 

py^T ‘ ‘ best 

They settle themselves. 

ir - ^ Mother, that it was absurd for you to 

keep on hvmg here. The house is much too big and expensive now 

Robin : That’s for mother to decide 

if T "ght. dear. It is too big now, and of course 

holsK too ^ “ “”«t the Church Road 

Ernest; No you couldn’t. Nothing like 

Really. Emert! I was offered four thousand 
Ernest; Vou ought to have taken it. 

house, Md this ‘“t tbe smaUer 

understand that the present shuati^ ™ ****’ house. I want you all to 
draft can be paid off S?S^ ri! . '^,?^‘^factory. The over- 
houses, but after that Mrs ^ ^ sepng shares or some of the 

the money for 4e coiv^oJ^S,:""^^ ^ ‘“an ever. If 

Road property would bring in a decent incomf ’ 

one £m “ve in 

aootSJ^o «JlJ^ aortas ,r r * atill to find 

Mas. C. : *“ P"?’ '=»”''“sion into flats. 
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Gerald: Not from the bank. They won’t accept the Church Road 
houses as security for a loan to convert them into flats. I’ve tried that. 

Hazel {hopefully, and a shade timidly): Ernest — could lend you the 


money. 

Ernest {staggered by this ) : What ! 

Hazel {rather faltering now): Well, you could easily afford it, 
Ernest. 

Mrs. C. {smiling): From what I hear, you’re very well off indeed 
these days, Ernest. 

Gerald ; Oh— there’s no doubt about that. 

Mrs. C. {hoping this will win him over): And it only seems yesterday, 
Ernest, that you first came here — a very shy young man from no- 
where. 

Ernest It’s twenty years ago, to be exact but that s jus 

what I was— a shy young man from nowhere. And when I managed to 
wangle myself into this house I thought I’d got somewhere. 

Mrs. C. ; I remember so well feeling that about you at the time, 

Ernest. 

Ernest' Yes. I was made to feel I’d got somewhere, too. But 
stuck it I’ve always been able to stick it, when I’ve had my mind on 
something I badly wanted. That’s how I’ve managed to get on. 

Robin {who doesn’t like him, obviously): Don’t begin to tell us now 
that you landed here with only a shilling in your pocket 

Mrs. C. {warning, reproachful, yet secretly amused): Now, now. 


Robin! , 

Ernest {in level unpleasant tone): I wasn’t going to. Dont worry, 
youTr^ot go ng o have Ihe story of my life. All 1 was about to say 
rs-ttat L far as I'm concerned, you can whtstle for yo^ two o 

could lend you the two or three thousand without feehng it. Only, 
I’m not going to. Not a penny. 

mzBL {indignation struggling with her fear of him)-. You make me 

'■'"tnvig hard at her): Ohl WbyJ f a 

r of you h“Je ^eu me Jer when 

rm telling you a few things? 

Hazel erumples Into tears. Romt, Jumps 
Robin: I never did Uke you, Beevers. I've half a mmd to boot you 

out of this house. 
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Ernest (no coward): You do, and I’ll bring an action for assault. 
AndVd enjoy it. My money or the boot, eh? I told Hazel a long time 
ago that not one of you would ever get a penny out of me. And I’m 
not mean. Ask her. But I swore to myself after the very first night I 
came here, when you were all being so high and mighty — especially 
you — that you’d never see a penny that I ever made. 

Robin (with a lurking grin ) : I see. 


Ernest (very sharply): What’s that mean? By God, she has\ She’s 
been giving you money — my money. 

Hazel (terribly alarmed now): Oh — Robin, why did you? 


(irritably): What does it matter? He can’t eat you. 

Ernest (very quietly and deadly, to Hazel) : Come on. 

Goes out. Hazel looks terrified. 

Madge: Don’t go, if you don’t want to. 

Kay: Hazel, there’s nothing to be afraid of. 

Hazel (sincere, quiet, desperate) : There is. I’m frightened of him. 
Except right at the first — I’ve always been frightened of him. 

Robin (noisily) : Don’t be silly. This little pipsqueak ! What can he 
do? 


Hazel: I don’t know. It isn’t that. It’s just something about him. 

Ernest (returning with his overcoat on, to Hazel): Come on I’m 
going. 

Hazel (summoning up all her courage) : N-no. 

He waits and looks at her . She slowly moves towards him, fearful 
and ashamed. Mrs. C. moves hastily over towards Ernest. 

^s. C. (excitedly) : You sneaked your way in here, Ernest Beevers 
^d somehow you persuaded or bullied Hazel, who was considered 
then one of the prettiest girls in Newlingham, into marrying you 

Hazel (imploring her) : No, Mother— please don’t 

Mrs. C.: I’U tell him now what I’ve always wanted to tell him. 

vehemence.) I was a fool. My husband 
wouldn t have had such a bullying mean little rat near the house I 

* “y? k'y® “Sain, don'l ever let me see youS 

‘•“y- I’<i skow you sometLg.’ 

y my daughter ! (in a sudden fury she slaps him hard 

"-^‘ficence of n,anner:^ Now 




\ 
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Ernest {quietly) : You’ve done a lot of dam’ silly things in your time, 
Mrs. Conway, but you’ll find that’s the dam’ silhest. {Turns and walks 
to door. A t door he turns quickly to Hazel.) Come on. 

Goes out. Hazel is wretched. 

Hazel: Oh — Mother — you shouldn’t, 

Robin {rather grandly)'. She did quite right. And you just let me 
know — if he gives you any trouble. 

Hazel {tearfully, shaking her head as she wanders towards door)'. 
No, Robin. You don’t understand . , , you don’t understand. . . . 

She goes out slowly. A strained silence. Mrs. C. goes back to 
her place. 

Mrs. C. {with a short laugh)'. Well — I suppose that was a siUy thing 
to do. 

Gerald {gravely)'. I’m afraid it was, y’know. 

Kay: You see, it’s Hazel who will have to pay for it. 

Robin: Well, she needn’t. She’s only to let me know what he’s up 
to. 

Joan {surprisingly)'. What’s the good of talking hke that? What 
could you do ? He can make her life a misery, and you couldn’t stop it. 

Madge: Well, it’s her own fault. I’ve no patience with her. I 
wouldn’t stand it ten minutes. 

Joan {with plenty of spirit, for her): It’s no use you talking, Madge. 
You simply don’t understand. You’ve never been married. 

Madge: No, and after what I’ve seen here, I think I’m lucky, 

Mrs. C. {with energy): You’re not lucky— never were and never will 
be— and as you haven’t the least idea what a woman’s real life is like, 
the less you say the better. You’re not among schoolgirls and silly 
teachers now. Robin, give me a glass of port. Won’t you have a drink 

too? 

Robin pours her a port and himself another whisky. 

Gerald (r/'j/Vig. He has already put his papers away incase). I don t 

think there’s any point in my staying any longer. 

Mrs. C. : But we haven’t settled anything. 

Gerald {rather coldly): I thought there was a chance that Ernest 
Bcevers might have been persuaded to lend you the money. As I don t 

think anybody else here has three thousand pounds to spare 

Robin {turning on him): All right, Thornton, you needn’t be so 
damned supercilious about it. Seems to me you’ve not made a 
particularly bright job of handling my mother’s affairs. 

Gerald {annoyed) : I don’t think that comes too well from you. 
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For years I’ve given good advice, and never once has it been acted 
upon. Now I’d be only too delighted to hand over these affairs. 

Robin: I believe I could make a better job of it myself. 

Gerald {stiffly): I can’t imagine a possible worse choice. {Moves 
with his case.) Good night, Kay. Good night, Alan. 

Joan {moving): I think I’ll come along too, Gerald. 

Gerald and Alan go out. 

Robin : You’ll be able to have a nice little chat about me on the way. 
Joan stands still now and looks across at him. 


Joan {very quietly) : It doesn’t hurt so much as it used to do, Robin, 
when you say such bitter things. I suppose one day it won’t hurt at all. 

Robin {who is sorry at the moment): Sorry, old girl. And give my 
love to the kids. Say I’m coming to see them soon. 

Joan: Yes, come and see us soon. Only remember — we’re very 
poor now. 


Robin : Thanks for that. And then you talk about being bitter. 

They look at one another for a moment, lost and hopeless. Then 
Joan moves away, slowly. 

Kay {rather painfully) : Good night, my dear. 

Joan {painfully turning and producing little social smile): Good 
night, Kay. It’s been nice — seeing you again. 

She goes out. Kay, who is moved, withdraws herself. 

Robin {after another drink, an optimist) : Well, now we ought to be 
able to settle something. 

Madge {coldly) : So far as I’m concerned, this has simply been a 
waste of time — and nervous energy. 


Mrs. C. {with malice): You know, Madge, when I think of Gerald 
Thornton as he is now, a dreaiy, conceited middle-aged bachelor, I 
can’t help thinking its perhaps a pity you didn’t marry him. 

What, Madge! I never knew you fancied 

Gerald Thornton. 


M^. C. {in light but significant tone): She did— once. Didn’t you, 
dear? And I beheve he was interested— oh, a long time ago, when you 

children were aU still at home. ' 

{sharply): Mother, if that’s not true, then it’s stupid silly talk. 
It It IS true, then it’s cruel. 

^s. C. : Nonsense ! And not so high-and-mighty, please, Kay. 

th^r ^ after 

toe War. When I stiU thought we could suddenly make everything 

better for everybody. Socialism! Peace! Universal BrotheS^ 
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All that. And I felt then that Gerald Thornton and I together could — 
help. He had a lot of fine qualities, I thought — I believe he had then, 
too — and only needed to be pulled out of his rut here, to have his 
enthusiasm aroused. I was remembering to-night — when I was looking 
at him. It came back to me quite quickly. {This last was more to Kay 
than the other two. Now she takes her mother in.) One evening — just 
one evening — and something you did that evening — ruined it all. I’d 
almost forgotten — but seeing us all here again to-night reminded me — 
I believe it was at a sort of party for you, Kay. {Accusingly to her 
mother.) Do you remember? 

Mrs. C.: Really, Madge, you are absurd. I seem to remember 
some piece of nonsense, when we were all being foolish. 

Madge: Yes, you remember. It was quite deliberate on your part. 
Just to keep a useful young man unattached or jealousy of a girl’s 
possible happiness, or just out of sheer nasty female mischief. . . . 
And something went for ever. . . . 

Mrs. C.: It can’t have been worth very much then. 

Madge: A seed is easily destroyed, but it might have grown into an 
oak tree. {Pauses, looks solemnly at her mother.) I’m glad I’m not a 


mother. 


Mrs. C. {annoyed): Yes, you may well say that. 

Madge {with deadly deliberation): I know how I’d have despised 
myself if I’d turned out to be a bad mother. 

Mrs. C. {angrily, rising): So that’s what you call me? {Pauses, then 
with more vehemence and emotion.) Just because you never think of 
anybody but yourselves. All selfish — selfish. Because everything 
hasn’t happened as you wanted it, turn on me all my fault. You 
never really think about me. Don’t try to see things for a moment from 
my point of view. When you were children, I was so proud of you all, 
so confident that you would grow up to be wonderful creatures. I 


used to see myself at the age I am now, surrounded by you and your 
own children, so proud of you, so happy with you all. this house 
happier and gayer even than it was in the best of the old days. And 
now my fife’s gone by, and what’s happened? You’re a resentM 
soured schoolmistress, middle-aged before your time. 
loveliest child there ever was— married to a vulgar little buUy, and 

nf him. Kav here— gone away to lead her own fife, and very 



thought might do anything— what’s he now? (Alan has come in 
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and is standing there quietly listening.') A miserable clerk with no 
prospects, no ambition, no self-respect, a shabby little man that 
nobody would look at twice. {She sees him standing there now, but in 
her worked-up fury does not care, and lashes out at him.) Yes, a shabby 
clerk that nobody would look at twice. 


Kay {in a sudden fury of loyalty) : How dare you. Mother, how dare 
you ! Alan of ah people ! 

Alan {with a smile)'. That’s all right, Kay. Don’t you get excited. 

It’s not a bad description. I am a shabby little clerk, y’know. It must 
be very disappointing. 


Mrs. C.: Oh don’t be so forgiving! Robin, you’ve always been 
selfish and weak and a bit of a good-for-nothing 

Robin : Here, steady, old girl. I’ve had some rotten bad luck, too 

y know, and a lot of it’s just luck. I’ve come to see that. 

Mrs. C. {exhausted now): All right— add the bad luck, too, my 
dear. The point is, whatever they may say about you, Robin my 

darhng, you’re my own boy and my own sort, and a great comfort. 
So you and I wiU go upstairs and talk. 

Robin {as she takes his arm) : That’s the spirit I 
They move off together. 


J^^^i^ery quietly): Mother! C. stops but does not turn:) 

We ve both said what we want to say. There isn’t any more to be said^ 
And If you decide to have any more of these family conferences don’t 
trouble to ask me to attend them, because I shan’t. I don’t expect now 

of expect tfsee any 


Robin; Who wants yours? 

Mrs. C. : Come on, my dear, and we’U talk like human beings. 
They go out. The other three are quiet and still. 

Madge: I have an idea I wasn’t too pleasant to you Kav earlier 

when we met to-mght. If so. I’m sorry. you, j^ay, earher 

to-^i^t?^^* ^ Madge. Are you going back to Collingfield 
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hastily pours herself a whisky and soda, lights a cigarette, tastes the 
whisky, then sits down, ignores the cigarette burning in her hand and 
the whisky, stares mto the past, and then begins to cry. Alan 
returns, filling his pipe. 

Alan {cheerfully): You’ve a good half-hour yet, Kay, before you 
need set out for the London train. I’ll take you to the station. {Comes 
up to her.) What’s the matter? Has all this — been a bit too much for 
you? 

Kw {ruefully^: Apparently. And I thought I was tough now, Alan. 
. . . Sec, I was doing the modem working woman — a cigarette and a 
w'hisky and soda . . . no good, though. . . . You see, Alan, I’ve not 
only been here to-night. I’ve been here remembering other nights, long 
ago, when we weren’t like this. . . . 

Alan: Yes, I know. Those old Christmasses. . . . birthday 
parties. . . . 

Kay: Yes, I remembered. 1 saw all of us then. Myself, too. Oh, 
silly girl of Nineteen Ninteen! Oh, lucky girl! 

Alan: You mustn’t mind too much. It’s all right, y’know. Like 


being forty? 

Kay: Oh no, Alan, it’s hideous and unbearable. Remember what 
we once were and what we thought we’d be. And now this.^ And it s 
all we have, Alan, it’s us. Every step we’ve taken^very tick of the 
clock — ma.king everything worse. If this is all life is, what s the use? 
Belter to die, Uke Carol, before you find it out, before Time gets to 
work on you. I’ve felt it before, Alan, but never as I’ve done to-night. 
There’s a great devil in the universe, and we call it Time. 

Alan {playing with his pipe, quietly, shyly): Did you ever read 


Blake? 

Kay: Yes. 

Alan: Do you remember this? {quotes quietly, but with feeling) . 

Joy and woe are woven fine, 

A clothing for the soul divine; 

Under every grief and pine 
Runs a joy with silken twine. 

It is right it should be so ; 

Man was made for joy and woe; 

And when this we ri^tly know. 

Safely through the world we go. . . . 

Kay: Safely through the world we go? No, it isnT tnij yUan-^r 

it isn’t true for me. If things were merely mixed-good ^ad-^at 
would be aU right, but they get worse. We ve seen it to-mght. Time 


beating us. 
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Alan: No, Time’s only a kind of dream, Kay, If it wasn’t, it 
would have to destroy everything— the whole universe — and then 
remake it again every tenth of a second. But Time doesn’t destroy 
anything. It merely moves us on— in this life— from one peep-hole to 
the next. 

Kay; But the happy young Conways, who used to play charades 
here, they’ve gone, and gone for ever. 

Alan : No, they’re real and existing, just as we two, here now, are 
real and existing. We’re seeing another bit of the view— a bad bit, if 
you like — but the whole landscape’s still there. 

Kay : But, Alan, we can’t be anything but what we are now. 

Alan: No . . . it’s hard to explain . . . suddenly like this . . . 
there’s a book I’ll lend you— read it in the train. But the point is, now, 
at this moment, or any moment, we’re only a cross-section of our real 
selves. What we real/y are is the whole stretch of ourselves, all our 
fame, and when we come to the end of this life, aU those selves aU our 
fame, will be uy— the real you, the real me. And then perhaps we’U find 
ourselves m another time, which is only another kind of dream. 

' understand ... so long as you really believe — 

^d think It s possible for me to believe— that Time’s not ticking our 
fives away . . . wrecking . . . and ruining everything . . . for 


Al^: No, It’s all right, Kay. I’ll get you that book. (Moves away 

t^ards door then turns.) You know. I believe half our trouble now is 

because we thi^ Time s ticking our lives away. That’s why we snatch 
and grab and hurt each other. J^uaicn 

Kay; As if we were all in a panic on a sinking ship. 

Alan: Yes, like that. 

ismUing at him): But you don’t do those things-bless you! 
Alan : I think it’s easier not to— if you take a long view. 

Kay : As if we’re— immortal beings ? 

Alan (smiling ) : Yes, and in for a tremendous adventure. 

Goes out. Kay comforted, but still brooding, goes to the window 

T raiif No soot^ fZ 

settled there than the curtain comes down. 




End of Act Two 
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Kay is sitting just as we left her at the end of Act I, and we can still hear 
Mrs. Conway singing Schumann’ s "Der Nussbaum". Nothing 
happens until the song has ended and we have heard some applause 
and voices from the party, but then Alan enters and switches on the 
lights. We see that the room and everything in it is exactly as they 
were before. Only Kay herself has changed. Something — elusive, a 
brief vision, a score of shadowy presentiments — is haunting her. 
She is deeply disturbed. She throws a look or two at the room, as if 
she had just seen it in some other guise. She looks at Alan, puzzled. 
He grins and rubs his hands a little. 

Alan : Well, Kay ? 

Kay (as if to break into something important)'. Alan (Breaks 

off.) 

Alan; Yes? 

Kay (hurriedly): No — nothing. 

Alan (looking more closely at her): I believe you’ve been asleep — 
while mother was singing. 

Kay (confusedly): No. I was sitting here — listening. I turned the 
hght out. No, I didn’t fall asleep— 1 don’t know, perhaps I did— just 
for a second. It couldn’t have been longer. 

Alan; You’d know if you’d been asleep. 

Kay (looking about her, slowly): No, I wasn’t asleep. But— quite 
suddenly — I thought I saw ... we were. . . . Anyhow, you came 
into it, I think, Alan. 

Alan (amused and puzzled): Came into what'l 
Kay; I can’t remember. And I know I was hstening to mother 
singing all the time. I’m — a bit — wuzzy. 

Alan; Most of the people are going now. You’d better go and say 

good night. 

Hazel enters, carrying plate on which is enormous piece of sticky, 
rich, creamy cake. She has already begun to tackle this as she 

moves in. 

Kay (seeing her): Hazel, you greedy pig! 

Kay deftly swoops up a bit of the cake and eats it. 

Hazel (talking with her mouth rather full) : I didn’t come in here just 
to eat this. 
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K-ay: Courtc yon did ! 

H AZH. They 'rr Afl uying food nifht bow. and Pm dodfinf that 
bcUe horror Geraid TbocBioa broufla. 

Kay ikattU} ) I iiittii ia> my piece to them. 

Humet off. AIjln tmgrrt. 

Alas (i^rr a/«ur) Hard' 

Hazh. (womA /W/): L ib? 

Ai.as ( awA fLabo^ate atr of iosualneu) tAlut’s Joan Helford foina 

todOBOM'* * * 


Ha/h Oh -_;ui* mooch round a bit. 

Ai as I ihiHifhl I beard her si> inf die BAi fouif away— I was 
wuadcTiBf if vhe wa\ iejvuif Ncwlmfham. 

Ha/u She's only yvwnf to stay wuh her aunt. Joan’s aJwAvs 
yjy f *»mu Why can t *.e have aunts pUniod ail ovat the 

Ai-4s Tlicrt'» Auxu Editih 

* <Jorior'» h^nise in Wolverhampton! GhasUy ! 

J^^' > AnyOunf else you'd hke to Lnow 

'“^~lcred (Turns to jfo ami 

T' y" a’ " mackintosh- 

'^^^omi^arnusgabo.lrrhut As unm as \UfXL srrs who ,i ,s she 

e-astar » (>h youfotnf? 

{IUob,u,u,ly 

(father con/ute^i t ^ cs w«iJ ( Makes a move ) 
llAm (k^y amJ<learly) Alan, you're not foing ? 

^ AapG sacross comptnel) tfnonng Emso^t. who uaits not 

“ “y f<>«i "jiu ■»<) »M 

jriT. " *" '*<" /«>*.. .>/w a 


. Mw Coowiy 

Ob— yea— of course. WcU 

^ojt *.): Il l bea . grew pfc,...,, to idc to 


come here 
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He waits a moment. She jinds herself compelled to speak. 

Hazel {same tone): Oh — well 

Ernest {cutting in again): Especially you. Fm new round here, 
y’know. I've only been in the place about three months. I bought a 
share in that paper mill — Eckersley’s — out at West Newlingham — you 
know it? 

{no encouragement from her): No. 

Ern'est: Thought you might have noticed it. Been there long 
enough. Matter of fact it wants rebuilding. But that’s where I am. 
And 1 hadn't been here a week before I noticed you, Miss Conway. 

Hazel {who knows it only too well): Did you? 

Ernest: Yes. And I've been watching out for you ever since. I 
expect you've noticed me knocking about. 

Hazel {loftily): No, I don't think I have. 

Ernest: Oh — yes — you must have done. Come on now. Admit it. 

Hazel {her natural self coming out now): Well, if you must know, I 
have noticed you 

Ern'est {pleased): I thought so. 

Hazel {rapidly and indigncuitly): Because I thought you behaved 
very stupidly and rudely. If you want to look silly yourself that s 
your affair — but you’d no right to make me look silly too 

Ernest {rather crushed): Oh! I didn’t know — it’ud been as bad as 
that 

Hazel {feeling she has the upper hand) : Well, it has. 

He stares at her, perhaps having moved a little closer. She does 
not look at him at first, but then is compelled to meet his hard stare. 
There is something about this look that penetrates to the essential 

weakness of her character. 

Ern'est {coming up again now): I’m sorry. Though I cant see 
anybody’s much the w'orse for it. After all, we’ve only one life to live, 
let’s get on with it, I say. And in my opinion, you’re the best-looking 
girl in this town. Miss Hazel Conw'ay. I’ve been telling you that— m 
my mind— for the last two months. But I knew it wouldn’t be long 
before I got to know you. To tell you properly. (Looks hard at her. 
She does not like him but is completely helpless before this direct att^k. 
He nods slowly.) I expect you’re thinking I’m not much of a cl^p. 
But there’s a bit more in me than meets the eye. A few people have 
foimd that out already, and a lot more’ll find it out before so long 
here in Nevs lingham. You’U see. (Changes his tone, beetle ^ w 
uncertain on purely social matters, almost humble now.) Would it be all 
right— if I— sort of— called to see you— some time soon? 
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Hazel (coming to the top again): You’d better ask my mother. 

Ernest (jocularly): Oh! — sort of Ask Mamma business, eh? 

Hazel (confused and annoyed) : No — I didn’t mean it like that at all. 
I meant that this is mother’s house 


Ernest: Yes, but you’re old enough now to have your own friends, 
aren’t you ? 

Hazel: I don’t make friends with people very quickly. 

Ernest (with appalling bluntness): Oh! I’d heard you did. 

Hazel (haughtily, angrily): Do you mean to say you’ve been 
discussing me with people? 

Ernest: Yes. Why not? 

They stare at one another, Ernest coolly and deliberately and 
Hazel with attempted hauteur, when Madge and Robin enter 
together, in the middle of a talk. 

Robin (who is in great form) : Golly yes ! It was a great lark. We 

weren t in uniform, y’know. I did some stoking. Hard work but a 
great stunt. ' 

Madge (hotly): It wasn’t. You ought to have been ashamed of 
yourselves. 


Robin (surprised) : Why ? 

^ a blackleg 

^ railwaymen were desperately anxious 

I? ° condmons. They didn’t go on strike for fun. It was a 

very serious thing for them and for their wives and families. And then 
peop e ike you, Robin, think it’s amusing when you try to do their 
work and make the strike useless. I think it’s shamef^the way the 
middle classes turn agamst the working class. ^ 

sort of 

more railway stnkes and then half their traffic wHi k« ^ ^ 

turned into road transport And ^ 


Madge (coldly): Because t 
out for itself” — as you call it 


class must have already been 
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Ernest: Well, what do you call it? Something in Latin? 

Madge {^\vith chill impatience): I say, the middle class must have 
already been successfully out for itself or it wouldn’t be a comfortable 
middle class. Then why turn against the working class when at last it 
tries to look after itself? 

Ernest {cynically): That’s easy. There’s only so much to go round, 
and if you take more, then I get less. 

Madge {rather sharply): I’m sorry, but that’s bad economics as 
well as bad ethics. 

Robin {bursting out): But we’d have Red Revolution — like Russia 
— if we began to listen to these wild chaps like this J. H. Thomas. 

Hazel (mo V7«g): Well, I think it’s all silly. Why can’t people agree? 

Ernest {seeing her going): Oh! — Miss Conway 

Hazel {her very blank sweetness a snub) : Oh — yes— good night. 

She goes out. Ernest looks after her, a rather miserable figure. 
Then he looks towards Robin just in time to catch a grin on his face 
before it is almost — but not quite — wiped ojf. 

Madge {to Robin): I came in here for something. What was it? 
Looks about her and through Ernest, whom she obviously 
dislikes. 

Robin {still a grin lurking) : Don’t ask me. 

Madge goes, ignoring Ernest, though rather absently than 
pointedly. Robin still looking vaguely mocking, lights a cigarette. 

Robin {casually): Were you in the army? 

Ernest: Yes. Two years. 

Robin: What crush? 

Ernest: Army Pay Corps. 

Robin {easily, not too rudely): That must have been fun for you. 
Ernest looks as if he is going to make an angry retort when 
Carol hurries in. 

Carol: Mr. Beevers {As he turns, looking rather sullen, 

Robin wanders out.) Oh! — you look Put Out. 

Ernest {grimly): That’s about it. Put out! 

Carol {looking hard at him) : I beUeve you’re all hot and angry 

inside, aren’t you? . 

Ernest {taking it as lightly as he can) : Or disappointed. Which is 

it? , ^ 

Carol: A mixture, I expect. Well, Mr. Beevers, you mustn’t. You 
were very nice about the charade— and very good in it too— and J 
don’t suppose you’ve ever played before, have you? 
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Ernect: No. {Grimly.) They didn’t go in for those sort of things in 

my family. 

Carol {lool^g at him critically ) : No, I don’t think you’ve had 

enough Fun. That’s your trouble, Mr. Beevers. You must come and 
play cnarades again. 

y’toDv^ (/" -ye/Z/ng her apart from the others): You'tq all right, 

ZP "But surety he's 

Ernest {liking her) : You’re a funny kid. 
ki£^^ (^evere/y): I’m not very funny and I’m certainly not a 

Ernest: Oh— sorxy! 

Cahol (serenely') : I’U forgive you this time. 

Er^t «;inZ7e. "He Z'ZZmT" 

Yo^u’^^galTg'f GRR ald.) 

plSiTto hirmetTu’. 1’“ 

C^wiUyou— Good night, Mr. Beevers. 

Ernest, who looks rather bewildered 
on the bi g trail, pardner. t^ccent:) 1 11 set you and your boss 

Then O^^^^rns and ?' Gerald watch them go. 

mrs.1:. 

being pushed out,‘^bu/ maUy^erakTTh^^^^ thought he was 
for^ven me if I’d encouraged him to ^tly any 

ST: W U T" beJn a suS: • 

WeU.afteraU,heis-rather-isn’the? 

keen to meet the S^sTon^T desperately 

Mrs. C • Ha7«i ^ ' 
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Gerald: Hazel, especially, but he was determined to know the 
whole family. 

Mrs. C. : Well, I do think they’re an attractive lot of children. 
Gerald: Only outshone by their attractive mother. 

Mrs. C. {delighted)-. Gerald! I believe you’re going to flirt with me. 

Gerald {who isn’t)-. Of course I am. By the way, there wasn't any 
business you wanted to discuss, was there? 

Mrs. C. : No, not really. But I think you ought to know I’ve had 
another enormous olfer for this house. Of course I wouldn’t dream of 
selling it, but it’s nice to know it’s worth so much. Oh 1— and young 
George Farrow would like me to sell him my share in the firm, and 
says he’s ready to make an offer that would surprise me. 

Gerald: I believe it would be pretty handsome too. But, of 
course, there’s no point in selling out when they’re paying fifteen per 
cent. And once we’re really out of this war-time atmosphere and the 
government restrictions are off, there’s going to be a tremendous 

boom. 

Mrs. C.: Isn’t that lovely? All the children back home, and plenty 
of money to help them to settle down. And, mind you, Cterald, I 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised if Robin doesn’t do awfully well in some 
business quite soon. Selling things, probably people find him so 
attractive. Dear Robin! {Pauses. Then change of tone, more depth 
and feeling) Gerald, it isn’t so very long ago that I thought myself the 
unluckiest woman in the world. If it hadn’t been for the children, I 
wouldn’t have wanted to go on living. Sometimes— without him— I 
didn’t want to go on living. And now — though, of course, it’ll never 
be the same without him — I suddenly feel I’m one of the luckiest 
women in the world. All my children round me, quite safe at last, vep^ 
happy. (Robin’s voice, shouting, off, “It’s hide and seek aU over t e 

house.’’) Did he say “all over the house’’? 

Gerald: Yes. 

Mrs. C. {calling)-. Not in my room, Robin, please. 

Robin {off, shouting)-. Mother’s room’s barred. 

Joan’s Voice {further off, shouting) : Who’s going to be It? 

Robin’s Voice {off): I am. Mother, come on. Where’s Gerald? 

Mrs C. {as she prepares to move)-. Just to hear him shouting ^^out 
the house again— you don’t know what it means to me, Gerald. Ana 

you never will know. 

They go out. As Mrs. g. passes switch, she can switch offhalj me 
lights in the room, perhaps leaving right half unilluminated an 
perhaps standard lamp on left half 
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Robin s Voice {loud, off ) : I’ll go into the coat cupboard and count 
fifty. Now then — scatter. 

After a moment Joan enters, happy and breathless, and after 

looking about chooses a hiding-place to the right — behind a chair, 

end of bookcase or sofa, or curtain. No sooner has she installed 

herself than Alan enters and moves across to that end. She peeps 
out and sees him. 

Joan {imploring whisper): Oh— Alan— don’t hide in here. 

Alan {humbly ) ; I came specially. I saw you come in. 

Joan: No, please. Go somewhere else. 

Alan {wistfully): You look so pretty, Joan. 

Joan: Do I? That’s sweet of you, Alan. 

Alan : Can I stay, then ? 

Ala“don’^°spor“' somewhere else. 

Alan : Spoil what ? 

■’ ’^®ga“e-of course. Go on, Alan, there’s a 
pet. Oh you can t go out that way now. You’ll have to go out of the 

wmdow and then round. Goon. e lo go out ot me 

out of window, then looks closely at her a 
moment, then softly.) Good-bye, Joan. 

Joan {whispering, surprised) : Why do you say that ? 

Alan {very sadly) : Because I feel it is good-bye. 

at the window. Robin, half humming, half singing a 
ThTtrhf^^l slowly. He moves to the Idge of 

rivets ^^fsofUy7rZ 

standard lafpZZtZZTT of ‘he 

ngh., JoaoTrfo;^.^°^e 2e yoT 'IZfnZZ!, ^ 

0^%“ ’vrea«?“rnSord; 

escape. ^ escape for little Joan. No 

ftoonh.h, JsZTejTLtZ S ^ 

Joan {really moved) : Oh— Robin ! 
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Robin {mocking, but nicely): Oh — Joan! 

Joan {shyly): I suppose — you've been — doing this — to dozens of 
girls? 

Robin {still light): Yes. Joan, dozens. 

Joan {looking up at him): I thought so. 

Korn'S {a trifle unsteadily): Like that, Joan. But not — like this 

Now he kisses her with more ardour. 


Joan {deeply moved, but still shy): Robin— you are sweet. 

Robin {after pause) : You know, Joan, although it’s not so very long 
since I saw you last, I couldn't believe my eyes to-night— you looked so 
stunning. 

Joan; It was because I’d just heard that you’d come back, Robin. 

Robin {who does): I don't believe it. 

Joan {sincerely) : Yes, it’s true— honestly— I don’t suppose you’ve 
ever thought about me, have you? 

Robin {who hasn't): Yes, I have. Hundreds of times. 

Joan : I have about you too. 

Robin (kissing her): Joan, you’re a darling! 

Joan (after pause, whispering) : Do you remember that morning you 
went away so early — a year ago? 

Robin; Yes. But you weren’t there. OrJy mother and Hazel and 


Kay. 

Joan ; I was there too, but I didn t let any of you see me. 

Robin (genuinely surprised): You got up at that filthy hour just to 

see me go? 

Joan (simply): Yes, of course. Oh— it was awful— trying to hide 
and trying not to cry, all at the same time. 

Robin (still surprised and moved) : But Joan, I’d no idea. 

Joan {very shyly^ : I didn’t mean to give myself away. 

Robin {embracing her): But Joan — oh gosh! it s marvellous. 


Joan; You don’t love me? 

KOBTS {now sure he does): Ofcourseldo. GoUy, this is great! Joan, 
we’ll have a scrumptious time ! 

Jo.an (solemnly): Yes, let’s. But Robin-it’s terribly serious, 

Robin; Oh— yes— don't think I don’t feel that, too. But that s no 

reason why we shouldn’t enjoy ourselves, is it? 

Joan (crying out) : No, no, no. Let’s be happy for ever and ever. 
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They embrace fervently, silhouetted against the moonlit window. 
Now the curtains are suddenly drawn by Carol, who sees them and 
calls out to people behind her. 

Carol {with a sort of cheerful disgust) : I thought so ! They’re in 
here — Courting! I knew there was a catch in this hide-and-seek, 

Robin and Joan spring apart but still hold hands as Carol 
switches on all the lights and comes into the room, followed by 
Madge and Gerald. Madge is rather excited — and rather untidy, 
too, as if she had been hiding in some difficult place. 

KoBm {grinning): Sorry! Shall we start again? 

Madge {crossing towards window) : No, thank you, Robin. 

Carol: You’d better explain to mother. I’m going to make tea. 

She goes. Robin and Joan look at one another, then go out. 

Gerald watches Madge, who now draws the curtains and then 
returns to him. 


Gerald: Well, Madge, it sounds all right. And I know Lord 
Robert Cecil s a fine chap. But I don’t quite see where I come into it. 

Madge; Because in a few weeks’ time there’ll be a branch of this 
Lea^e of Nations Union here in Newlingham. It’s no use my doing 
much about It— though I’ll join, of course— because I’ll be away 
Hut you could be orgamsmg secretaiy or something, Gerald. 

Gerald; Don’t know that I’d be much good. 

be perfect. You understand business. You know 

Cpi-iM ® You’d make a good public speaker. Oh 

Gerald — you re maddening! ' 

done What have I 


Madge: We’re friends, aren’t we? 

ho^Trx.o[ ' 

Madge (narw/y): Of course not. 

Gerald {smiling): Good! So? 

Madge: You’re not doing enough, Gerald. 

Gerald {mildly): I’m kept pretty busy, y’know 

I'm not sure that 

mG^d: Thafs-ahnost overwhehning-comirrg from you. 
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Madge: Why from me? 

Gerald: Because I know very well that you’ve got a very good 
brain and are a most critical young woman. Rather frightening. 

Madge [rather more feminine here): Nonsense! You don t mean 
that. I'd much rather you didn't, y'know. 

Gerald: AW right, I don't. /Vs a matter of fact. I'm very fond of 
YOU Madee. but don't often get a chance of showing you that I am. 

Madge (//c/j/zV/g ap ot this) : I ve always been fond of you, Gerald, 
and that's why I say I could be tremendously proud of you. (With 
more breadth and sweep and real warm enthusiasm.) We're going to 
build up a new world now. This horrible War was probably necessary 
because it was a great bonfire on which we threw all the old nasty 
rubbish of the world. Civilisation can really begin-at last. People 


have learned their lesson 

Gerald {dubiously): I hope so. 

Madge: Oh— Gerald— <lon't be so pessimistic, so cynical 

Gerald: Sorrs’, but a lawyer— even a young one— s^s a Jot of 
human nature in his office. There's a procession of people with their 
quarrels and grievances. And sometimes I wonder how much people 

arc capable of learning. 

Madge: That's because you have to deal with some of the stuffidest 
But the people-all over the world-have learned their ksson. You 1 
see No more piling up armaments. No more wars. No more ha 
and intolerance and violence. Oh-Gerald-I believe that when w-e 
look back-in twenty years time-tve ll be stagpred a^e progress 
that's been made. Because things happen quickly now 

Gerald: That’s true enough. ro.t 

Madge [begins to orate a little, sincerely): And so is aU the rest. 
Under t^ Lcaoue, we'll build up a new commonwealth of all the 

natJs » thauhey can live at 

go. And so in the end, of course, wall CapitaUsn^^Th^e U be n^o^^ 
booms and slumps and pames and strikes an countries wiU 

sincerity.) 


Bring me my bow of burning gold; 
Bring me my Arrows of desire ; 

Bring me my Spear; O clouds unfold . 

Bring me my Chariot of fire. 
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I will not cease from Mental Fight, 

Nor shall my Sword sleep in my hand 

Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant Land . . . 


Gerald {genuinely moved by her fervour) : Madge — you’re inspired 
to-night. I — hardly recognise you — you’re 

Madge {warmly, happily): This is the real me. Oh! — Gerald — in 
this New World we’re going to build up now, men and women won’t 
play a silly little game of cross-purposes any longer. They’ll go 
forward together — sharing everything 

Mrs. C. enters with Hazel. Madge breaks off, looking rather 
untidy. Gerald, who has been genuinely dominated by her, looks 
round, recovering himself. 

hfes. C. {with maddening maternal briskness) : Madge dear, your 
hair s all over the place, you’ve made your nose all shiny, you’re 
horribly untidy, and I’m sure you’re in the middle of a Socialist speech 
that must be boring poor Gerald. 

The generous mood is shattered. Madge might have been hit in 

the face. She looks at her mother, then looks quickly at Gerald, 

reads something in his face— a sort of withdrawal from her— that is 

somehow final, and then in complete silence walks straight out of the 
room. 


Mrs. C. {lightly, but knowing what has happened) : Poor Madge I 
Hazel {with sudden reproach) : Mother ! 

Mrs. C. {with wide innocence) : What, Hazel ? 

Hazel {significantly, indicating Gerald) : You know ! 

Gerald {not half the man he woj): I think— I’d better be going. 

Mrs. C.: Oh— no Gerald, don’t go. Kay and Carol are maJdng 
some tea and we re all going to be nice and cosy together in here 

Ge^ld: I fancy it’s rather late, though. {Glances at his watch 

whde nAZBi.shpsout.) After eleven. I must go. I’ve an early appoint- 
ment m the morning, and one or two things to look through before I 

table. She puts them down, to turn to Gerald^ 
and Mrs Conway arranges them.) Good night, Kay. Thank you for 

(mUa slisht .mile): Thank you. Gerald. Do you think I wiU ? 

do°^ow^ “ ''‘"•Miig): 1 don't know. Kay. I really 
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Smiles again and shakes hands. Nods and smiles at Hazel, who 
enters with tray of tea things. 

Mrs. C. : No. I’ll see you out, Gerald. 

They go out. Hazel and Kay can rearrange things a little while 
talking. 

Hazel {thoughtfully)-. I’ve always thought it must be much more 
fun being a girl than being a man. 

Kay: I’m never sure. Sometimes men seem quite hopelessly dull, 
like creatures made out of wood. And then at other times they seem 
to have all the fun. 

Hazel {very seriously for her ) : Kay, just now — this very minute — I 
wish I wasn’t a girl. I’d hke to be a man — one of those men with red 
faces and loud voices who just don’t care what anybody says about 
them. 

Kay {laughingly)-. Perhaps they do, though. 

Hazel: I’d like to be one of those who don't. 

Kay: Why all this? 

Hazel shakes her head. Carol and Alan enter with the rest of 
the tea things. 

Carol : Alan says he wants to go to bed. 

Kay: Oh — no, Alan. Don’t spoil it. 

Alan: How could I? 

Kay: By going to bed. It’s my birthday, and you’re not to leave us 
until 1 say you can. 

Cjskoi. { severely)-. Quite right, Kay. (Going wp /o Alan.) And that’s 
because we’re very very fond of you, Alan, though you are such a 
chump. You must smoke your pipe too — for cosiness. {Generally.) 
Robin and Joan are courting in the dining-room now. I can see 
they’re going to be an awful nuisance. 

Kay {as Hazel and Carol settle down)-. If you had to lall in love 
with somebody, would you like it to be at home or somewhere else? 

Hazel: Somewhere else. Too ordinary at home. On a yacht or the 
terrace at Monte Carlo or a Pacific Island. Marvellous! 

Carol : That would be using up too many things at once. Greedy 
stuff! 

Hazel {coolly)-. I am greedy. 

Carol: I should think so. {To the other two) Yestertky morning, 
she was in the bath, reading Greenmantle, and eating nut-milk 

chocolate. 

Kay {who has been thinking)-. No, it wouldn’t be too ordinary, 
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falling in lo\x ax home here. It would be best, 1 thiok. Suppose yoi 
were suddenly unhappy. It would be awful to be desperately unhapp) 
and in love miles away in a sirange house. . . . (Suddenly stops, 
durers.) 

Ckkol: Kay, what's the matter? 

Kay; Nothing. 

C\ROL: Then it mubt have been a goose walking over your grave. 

Kay abruptly turns away from thern^ going towards the window, 
Hazei. looks at her — as the other tw o do — then raises her eyebrows 
at Carol, who shakes htr head sternly. Mrs. C. enters and looks 
cheerful at the sight if th.e tea. 

.Mrs. C. {cheerfully ); Now then. Iet'^ hav e some tea and be nice and 
cosy topcihc/. Where's Rt'hjn ? 

Spooning with Joan in the dining-room. 

Mrs. C.. Oh — haNn i Joan gone yet? I really think she might leave 
us to ouT'^clvc^ now. After all. ii'i the first time we've all been together 

m this huu^ for how long? It mu^l be it least three vears. I'll pour 
i'Ul. ConRTon. Kay. W'h.u\ the matter? 

Cakoi (ui iremend. us seru usly): Sh! It's a Mood. 

But returns, !o(>king rather strained. Her mother looks at 
her carefulh, smiling Kay managt v an answering smile. 

Mrs C.: Th.:[\ better, darling. W hat a funny child you are, aren't 

>ou? 

Kas Not reallv. Mother. W here's .Madge? 

Ai ks She went upstair^. 

Ml* V C. : Go up. dear, and tell her %ve re all in here, with some lea 
^ niceiy, dear, speeialls trom me — to comedown. 

Ha/il (nturtt nn^’. roifury. J I1 bet she’s doesn’t. 

.\l.AN i,>o< r. Ntfcs. C. ht’inns pouring' our tea. 
u seem to have 

'^.iitvx. 'olonjr. I ought to tell fortunes again- to-night. 

Hs/ii. (<,/e. r/>): Oh- ye^ Mother, do. 

K\y {rather sharply): N'o. 

Mrs. C . Ka> . Refills ! ifa\ c > ou had too mueh excitement to-day? 

idca tJxou’’rri‘^‘''^^ ' ^^other. Somehow. I hated the 

much. ' ^ ihosc cards to-night. 1 never did like it 

Carol I believe only the Bad Things come true. 


didn 
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always said Robin and Alan would come back. I saw it every time in 
the cards. 

Enter Joan and Robin. 

Joan: I— I think I ought to go now, Mrs. Conway. (Jo Kay, 
impulsively.) Thank you so much, Kay, it’s been the loveliest party 
there ever was. {^Suddenly kisses her with great affection, then she looks 
solemnly at Mrs. C. who is considering the situation.) I really have had 
a marvellous time, Mrs. Conway. 

Standing close to her now. Mrs. C. looks quite searchingly at 
her. Joan meets her look quite bravely, though a little shaky. 

Robin: Well, Mother? 

Mrs. C. looks at him, then at Joan, and suddenly smiles. Joan 
smiles back. 

\ 

Mrs. C. : Are you two children seriousl 
Robin {boisterously)'. Of course we are. 

Mrs. C.: Joan? 

Joan {very solemnly, nervously)'. Yes. 

Mrs. C. {with an air of capitulation) : I think you’d better have a cup 
of tea, hadn’t you? 

iOMi flings her arms round Mrs. C. and kisses her excitedly. 
Joan: I’m so happy. 

CMi.Oh {loudly, cheerfully^'. Tea. Tea. Tea. 

Passing of cups, etc. Alan enters. 

Alan: Madge says she’s too tired. Mother. 

Goes and sits down near Kay. 

Mrs. C.: Well, I think we can get on very nicely without Madge. 
Kay ought to read us some of the new novel she’s writing 

Exclamations of agreement and approval from Joan and Robin 
and a groan from Hazel. 

Kay {in horror)', I couldn’t possibly, Mother, 

Mrs. C. : I can’t see why not. You always expect me to be ready to 

sing for you. 

Kay: That’s different. 

Mrs. C. {mostly to Robin and Joan) : Kay’s always so solemn and 
secretive about her writing— as if she were ashamed of it. 

Kay {bravely) : I am — in a way. I know it’s not good enough yet. 
Most of it’s stupid, stupid, stupid. 

CxKOL {indignantly)'. It isn’t, Kay. 
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Kay: Yes, it is, angel. But it won’t always be. It must come right 
if I only keep on trying. And then — you’ll see. 

Joan: Is that what you want to do, Kay? Just to write novels and 
things? 

Kay: Yes. But there’s nothing in simply wTiting. The point is to be 
good — to be sensitive and sincere. Hardly anybody’s both, especially 
women who write. But I’m going to tiy and be. And whatever 
hapf>ens, I’m never never going to write except what I want to write, 
what I feel is true to me, deep down. I won’t write just to please silly 
people or just to make money. I’ll 

But she suddenly breaks off. The rest wait and stare. 

Alan {encouragingly): Go on, Kay. 

Kay {confusedly, dejectedly): No — Alan — I’d finished really — or if 
I was going to say something else. I’ve forgotten what it was — nothing 


II 


Mrs. C. {not too concernedly’): You’re sure you’re not over-tired 
Kay? 


Kay {hastily) : No, Mother. Really. 

Mrs. C. : I wonder what will hav’e happened to you. Hazel, when 

Kay’s a famous novelist? Perhaps one of your majors and captains 
will come back for you soon. 

Hazei. {calmly) : They needn’t. In fact. I’d rather none of them did. 

Robin {teasingly): Thinks she can do much better than them. 

Hazel {calmly): 1 know I can. I shall marry a tall, rather good- 
lookmg man about five or six years older than I am, and he’ll have 

plenty of money and be very fond of travel, and we’ll go all over the 
world together but have a house in London. 


Mrs. C. : And what about poor Newlingham? 

J couldn’t possibly spend the rest of my life here. 
I d die. But you shaU come and stay with us in London, and we’U give 

.Tftmous novE’' 


Robin {boisterously): And what about your brother, Robin the 
famous— oh 1 famous something-or-other, you bet your life 

yefRobin.'^'’' 'vhat you’re going to do 


Robw {grandly): Well, give me a chance. I’ve only been out of the 
Air Force about twelve hours. But-by jingo-I’m going to do 

5ome/A;/ig, And none of this starting-at-the-bottom-ofithf-ladder 

pushing-a-pOT-in-a-comer business either. This is a time when voune 
men get a chance, and I’m going to take it. You watch. ^ 
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Mrs. C. {with mock alurni, though with underlying seriousness)'. 
Don’t tell me you're going to run away from Newlingham, too! 

Robin {grandly)-. Oh — well — I don't know about that yet. Mother. 

1 might make a start here- there's some money in the place, thanks to 
some jolly rotten profiteering, and we're pretty well known here, vo 
that w ould help- but I don't guarantee to take root in Ncwlinghain, 
no fear! Don't be surprised. Hazel, if I’m in London before you. Or 
even before you, Kay. .ind making plenty of money. {To Hazel.) 
Perhaps more than this tall, good-looking chap of yours will be 
making. 

Carol {sharply, pointing): Hazel will always have plenty of money. 

Mrs. C. {amused): How do you know, Carol? 

Carol; I just do. It came over me suddenly then. 

Mrs. C. {still amused): Well now! I thought I was the prophetic 
one of the family. I suppose it wouldn't be fair if I sent my rival to bed. 

Carol; I should jolly well think it wouldn't. And I’ll tell you 
another thing. {Points suddenly at Alan.) Alan's the happy one. 

Robin; Good old Alan! 

Alan ; I — rather think — you’re wrong there, y'know, Carol. 

Carol; I’m not. I know. 

Mrs. C.; Now I'm not going to have this. I’m the one who knows 
in this family. Now wait a minute. {Closes her eyes, then half play- 
fully, half seriously.) Yes. I see Robin dashing about, making lots of 
money and becoming very important and helping some of you others. 
And a very devoted young wife by his side. And Hazel, of course, 
being very grand. /\nd her husband is tall and quite good-looking, 
nearly as good-looking as she thinks he is. I believe he comes into a 

title. 

Robin; Snob! 

Mrs. C.; I don't see Madge manying, but then she'll be head- 
mistress of a big school quite soon, and then she’ll become one of 
these women who are on all sorts of committees and have to go up to 
London to give evidence, and so becomes happy and grand that way. 

Robin; I’ll bet she will, too, good old Madge! 

Mrs. C. {gail}^: I'll go and stay with her sometimes— very im- 
portant, the headmistress’s mother — and the other mistresses will be 
invited in to dine and will listen very respectfully while I tell them about 

my other children 

Joan {happily, admiringly^ : Oh— Mrs. Conway— I can just imagine 
that. You’ll have a marvellous ixme,. 
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Mrs. C. (same vein): Then there’s Carol 
will be here with me for years yet 


Carol (excitedly): I don’t know about that. I haven’t exactly 
decided wlmt to do yet, there are so many things to do. 

Joan : Oh — Carol — I think you could go on the stage. 

Carol (m’/A growing excitement): Yes, I could, of course, and I’ve 
oflen thought of it. But I shouldn’t want to be on the stage all the 
ti me — and when I wasn’t playing a part, I’d like to be painting pictures 
—just for myself, y’know — daubing like mad — with lots and lots and 
lots of the very brightest paint — tubes and tubes of vermilion and 
royal blue and emerald green and gamboge and cobalt and Chinese 
wUte. And then making all kinds of weird dresses for myself. And 
scarlet cloaks. And black erSpe-de-Chine goNMis with orange dragons 
all over them. And cooking! Yes, doing sausages and gingerbread 
and pancakes. And sitting on the top of mountains and going down 
rivers in canoes. And making friends with all sorts of people. And 
I d share a fiat or a little house with K.ay in London, and Alan would 
come to stay with us and smoke his pipe, and we’d talk about books 
and laugh at ridiculous people, and then go to foreign countries 

Robin (calling through): Hoy, hoy, steady! 

Mrs. C. (affectionately amused) : How are you going to begin doing 
all that, you ridiculous child! 

Carol (excitedly): I’d get it all in somehow. The point is— to live. 

Never mind about money and positions and husbands with titles and 
rubbish — I’m going to live. 

Mrs. C. (who has now caught the infection): All right, darling. But 
wherever you were, all of you, and w hatever you were doing, you’d all 
come back here sometimes, wouldn’t you? I’d come and see you but 
you d all come and see me. too, all together, perhaps with wives and 
husban^ and lovely children of your owti, not being rich and famous 

just bemg yourselves, as you are now, enjoying our 

Pl^yirxg the same silly old games, all one big 
happy family. I can see us all here again * 

Kay (a terrible cry): Don’t! 

Mrs. C.: But what is it, Kay? 

Kay, still ^ved, shakes her head. The others exchange puzzled 
lo!!^d'‘he^r'!^ tenderness, and puts an arm 

wiSX" o^tw ^o/emn//y of a child) : I won’t bother 

witn any of those things, Kay, reaUy I won’t. I’U come and look after 
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you wherever you go. I won’t leave you ever if you don’t want me to. 
I’ll look after you, darling. 

Kay stops crying. She looks — half-smiling — at Carol in a 
puzzled, wistful fashion. Carol goes back to her mother's side. 

Mrs. C. {reproachful but affectionate): Really, Kay! What’s the 
matter? 

Kay shakes her head, then looks very earnestly at Alan. 

Kay (struggling with some thought) : Alan . . . please tell me. . . . 
I can’t bear it . . . and there’s something . . . something . . . you 
could tell me. . . . 

Alan (troubled, bewildered): I’m sorry, Kay. I don’t understand. 
What is it? 

Kay; Something you know — that would make it different — not so 
hard to bear. Don’t you know yeti 

Alan (stammering) : No — I don’t — understand. 

Kay: Oh — hurry, hurry, Alan — and then — tell me — and comfort 

me. Something — of Blake’s — came into it (Looks hard at him, 

then struggling, remembers, saying brokenly): 

Joy . . . and woe . . . are woven fine, 

A clothing for the . . . soul divine. . . . 

I used to know that verse, too. What was it at the end? (Remembers, 
as before) : 


And, when this ... we rightly know. 

Safely through the world we go. 

Safely . . . through the world we go. . . . 

Looks like breaking down again, but recovers herself. 

Mrs. C. (almost a whisper) : Over-excitement. I mi^^t have kno^^. 
(To Kay, firmly, cheerfully.) Kay, darling, all this birthday excite- 
ment’s been too much. You’d better go to bed now, dear, and Carol 
shall bring you some hot milk. Perhaps an aspirin, too, eh? (Kay, 
recovering from her grief, shakes her head.) Y ou’re aU right now, aren t 

you, darling? 

Kay (in muffled voice) : Yes, Mother, I’m all right. 

But she turns and goes to the window, pulling back the curtains 
and looking out. 

Mrs. C.: I know what might help, it did once before. Robin, 
come with me. 
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Joan {rather helplessly ) : I ought to go, oughtn’t I ? 

Mrs. C. : No, stay a few minutes, Joan. Robin. 

She and Robin go out. 

Carol {whispering as she moves ) : She’s going to sing, and I know 
what it will be. 

Carol switches out the lights and returns to sit with Hazel and 
Joan, the three girls making a group, dimly but warmly lit by the 
light coming in from the hall. Very softly there comes the opening 
bars of Brahms' ''Wiegenlied” . Alan joins Kay at the window, so 
that his face, too, like hers, is illuminated by the moonlight. 

Alan {quietly through the music)'. Kay. 

Kay {quietly): Yes, Alan? 

Alan: There will be — something — I can tell you — one day. I’ll 
try — I promise. 

The moonlight at the window shows us Alan looking at her 
earnestly, and we Just catch her answering smile, as the song swells 
out a little. And then the lights begin to fade, and very soon the 
three girls are no more than ghosts and all the room is dark, but the 
moonlight and the faces «^Kay and Alan — still lingers ; until at 
last there is only the faintest glimmer, and the Conways have gone, 
the curtain is down, and the play over. 


End of Play 
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25. 6d. 
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